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66 «s RESULTS OF DISCUSSIONS TO THE 
PRESENT TIME ON BIBLI- 
CAL HISTORY.” 


(Synopsis of President Bartlett’s address 
petore the Monday Club.] 

The speaker necessarily confined 
himself, he said, to an _ outline of 
the results, without entering to any 
extent on the details of the evi- 
derce. That evidence is to be found in 
a wide range of very diverse investiga- 
tions during the past three-fourths of a 
century, very commonly devoid of any 
intention to confirm the biblical history; 
explorations extending from Egypt to 
Chaldea and the Hittite country, and 
observations of arctzeologists in many 
lines, of philologists, general and special, 
geographers, geologists, astronomers, 
physicists, and intelligent travelers, 
These have been, directly and indirectly, 
all converging more and more to illustrate 
the record, till it is becoming sufficiently 
perilous for any scholar to make a direct is- 
sue with its positive statements. Confining 
himself to the Pentateuch history, Dr. 
Bartlett gave a rapid sketch of the re- 
markable elucidations which have been 
accumulating for many years, and are 
still increasing. He followed the main 
features of the narrative from the creation 
to the exodus, Not only the direct dis- 
cussions of such writers as Guyot, Dana, 
Dawson, and the like, but the unintended 
testimonies of a great number of other 
writers of the highest eminence in 
their several lines, are steadily concur- 
ring to show the creation narrative when 
fairly treated, according to its manifest 
aim and method, to be not only remark- 
able but invulnerable, and, as Dana calls 
it, “divine.” It is a graphic outline 
sketch of the salient phases or marked 
stages of progress in bringing our material 
world to its present condition. Some 
fifteen distinct points of the narrative 
were specified as becoming abundantly 
sustained by the latest researches. The 
only difficulties now raised come 
from overlooking its aim and method. 
It was for this reason that, in his discus- 


sion with Huxley, Mr. Gladstone was at 


_ some disadvantage in two or three minor 
points. He overlooked the fact that in 
its amazing brevity the narrative de- 
scribes each new phase, once for all, in 
its totality, although extending through 
immense ages and advances; ¢.g., the 


formation of continents and cceans, of: 
marine life, of reptiles and amphibians, of, 


mammals, and then, tco, the vegetable 
world, though its cereals and fruits came 
late. On this last point there was em- 
barrassment in that discussion. So 
from overlooking the phenomenal and 
even optical nature of the descriptions, as 
in regarding the “‘creeping things” of 
verse 24th as reptiles, rather than as the 


smaller mammals seen “creeping” over, 


the earth; whereas the reptiles had been 
included in the “stretched out” creatures 
(Hebrew) of verse 21. The anthropo- 
morphic element cf the description has 
also been too much overlooked, the use 
of the word “day” being easily thus 
accounted for, and constituting really an 
important feature of such a narrative, for 
such purposes. 

The details here presented must 
be omitted. Some attention was 
paid to the proved qualities and 
status of the earliest known man as 


thoroughly human ; also to recent facts | 


damaging to evolution proper, including 
the persistence of certain species from 
the Cretaceous and even the Cambrian to 
the present time—the unbroken geologi- 
cal record in some instances (as from 
Cretaceous to Tertiary), and the abrupt 
and astonishing changes of the fauna at 
those points; and to Huxley’s recent 
abandonment of what Darwin regarded 
as the vital element of his system. 

A brief statement was made of some 
facts which conflict with cert@in theories 
of the enormous antiquity of man; such 
as that “extinct” animals associated with 
early man are not extinct, but migrated, 
and others recently extinct; that certain 
deposits (as in the Somme valley) do not 
require the alleged amount of time, and 
that the last glaciation is being rapidly 
brought down immensely from the for- 
mer vast estimates. Late astronomers, 
like Thompson, Tait and Young, refuse 
to admit the “thousands of milliards of 
years” or the “countless ages,” which 
Heckel and Darwin cemand for their 
evolution of man. The antiquity of a 
specialized seventh day is ncw supported 
even by Chaldean documents older than 
Abraham. The “Utopian” theory of the 
Garden of Eden is demolished, and its 
location somewhere in the region of the 
Tigris and Euphrates abundantly sub- 
stantiated, the old difficulty about Cush 
(“Ethiopia”) being now completely re- 
moved by the concession of Gesenius 
and Robinson, and the discoveries of 
Rawlinson, Lenormant and Maspero. 
ven the narrative of the primitive in- 
nocence and fall of man is well illustrat- 
ed, not only in abundant tradition, but 
in ancient Babylonian inscriptions, rep- 
resenting the sacred tree and the figures 
of the narrative. The main features of 
the account of the flood must be admit- 
ted to be, in the words of Deletzih, “an | 


historical event,” branded into the mem- 
ory of the leading nations all over the 
earth, not even excepting, with Lenor- 
mant, the black races, for it has been 
found there also. And not only has 
Hugh Miller shown how it might have 


occurred, by depressions and succeeding 


elevations of the land and the inflowing 
of the ocean ; but the Jatest geological 
results go to indicate, even, how it may 
have occurred in connection with the 
vast inundation of the Champlain epoch, 
which covered the European continent 
with water to the depth of a thousand 
feet, and, as Le Conte mentions, sub- 
merged Northern Asia and the lake re- 
gion, converting the Caspian, Aral and 
other lakes into one imfand sea. Rein- 
forced as the narrative is by ancient tra- 
ditions and the recently discovered 
Babylonish tablets, the singular sobriety 
and consistency of the biblical account 
mark it as the true and original story. 
The table of the nations in Genesis x 
was briefly mentioned in connection 
with the constant and recent elucidations, 
as in the recovery of ‘“tAccad” (so long a 
meaningless word), the finding of “Shi- 
nar” in Sumir, the historical precedence 
of the latter, and important discoveries 
concerning the history and localities of 
Nineveh, together with other matters of 
like import. The history of Abraham 
was alluded to ; the determination of his 
birthplace, at last, at Mugheir, the Uru 
of the inscriptions, the “Ur” of. the 
Scriptures ; the proved preponderance 
of Elam (denied by Knobel in 1860) ; 
the disclosure of Arioch (Eri-acu) as the 
vassal of the Elamite monarch; the 
traceable route of the expedition of Gen- 
esis xiv, and other surrounding facts now 
established. Egyptian history continu- 
ally brings new points of coincidence, 
including the late discovery of Pithom at 
Tell Maskhuta (annihilating Brugsch’s 
theory of a transit by the Serbonian Bog). 
Of 119 Palestinian or Syrian names _ in- 
scribed at Thebes in the career of Egyp- 
tian conquest, 83 have been identified 
by Marietto, 66 of them accepted by 
Conder. The situation, even, of Ka- 
desh (of the Orontes) is apparently de- 
termined in part by an Egyptian bas- 
relief. The great rise in power of the 
Hittite race between the times of Abra- 
ham and of Moses, denied by F. W. 
Newman in 1857, and by Cheyne (En- 
cyclopedia Brittannica), 1881, is clearly 
authenticated from Egyptian sources. 
The route of the Israelites can be _ indi- 
cated with some degree of satisfaction as 
far as Sinai ; thence, perhaps, conjectu- 
rally, to Kadesh Barnea, and with much 
confidence up along the Eastern border 
of the Dead Sea from the river Arnon to 
Pisgah (Siagha), from which, substantial- 
ly, the panorama which Moses was direct- 
ed to gaze upon is stillto be seen. Of 
622 geographical names west of the Jor- 
dari mentioned in the Scriptures, about 
434 are thought to be identified, two- 
fifths of them within little more than 
twenty years. 


The above is but an indication of tne 
line of thought in an address of about 
three-quarters of an hour. 


THE BAY ASSOCIATION. 


The Bay Association held its annual 
meeting at the Theological Seminary 
in Oakland last Monday. Rev. Walter 
Frear was elected Moderator; Rev. W. 
W. Scudder was re-elected Scribe. Mem- 


bers reported collateral reading during | 


the last quarter. Professor Mooar had 
been reading Dr. Shedd’s Systematic 
Vheology, of which he gave a very inter- 
esting account. Professor Dwinell read 
an able sermon, which was criticised as 
usual. “This is an exercise which is al- 


ways profitable, even if the sermonizer 


be a theological professor. The essayist 
was not present. Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
reviewed ‘‘The Method of Collecting and 
Publishing the Statistics of the Churches.” 
He dwelt upon the failure of the church- 


es to pay their dues for this purpose. 


He suggested that the aportionment be 
made before the meeting Of the General 
Association, and that the delegates pay it 
at thattime. Rev. Dr. Pond gave an 
exegesis of Psalm Ixv. 

There was an interesting discussion of 
the Relation of Congregational Church- 
es to Collegiate Education.” A Com- 
mittee was appointed, of which Dr. Dwi- 
nell was the Chairman, to report at the 
next meeting. Devotional exercises 
were held, at which Evangelist Currie 
gave an encouraging account of the 
work in Oakland. A bountiful colla- 
tion was provided ty the ladies of the 
Plymouth-avenue church. The attend- 
ance was good. Among the visitors was 
our good brother J. T. Ford, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions in Southern 
California. 


The latest. expensive. whim indulged 
in by the. King of Wurtemberg is the 
photographing of the moon to ascertain 
whether it is inhabited. He has thé neg- 
atives magnified one thousand fold, and 
bas thus far discovered nebulz covered 
with little dots, which he believes to be 


lunar people. 


— 
—_— 


sponsibility and at his own peril. 


‘THAT PROPOSED DELEGATION TO 
| and the halt, and the blind.” 


JAPAN, 


If, as confidently asserted, 
outside of Japan can understand* that 
question of union, then that delegation 
to consult with the brethren there might 
promote a real Christian harmony among 
the evangelical denominations, and so 
be worth more than all the cost. But, 
how does that appear? Is it a geographi- 
cal question, one of latitude, or Icngi- 
tude, or climate, or production? Is ita 
race question, and are Japanese Chris- 
tians so unlike all others that they need 
a peculiar church government? And, if 
so, why did not the Great Teacher antic- 
ipate the case and make them an excep- 
tion? He gave a form of church disci- 
pline in the eighteenth chapter of 
Matthew applicable, we have supposed, 
to all nations in all climes and in all 
ages; and, when he said, “All ye are 
brethren,” he asserted the principle of 
equality of the same wide application. 
No exceptions are made, and the man 
who makes them does so on his own re- 
Any 
system of church government which 
makes two sets of church members—one 
to rule and the other to be ruled, or one 
amenable to the majority and the other 
not—is a violation of this fundamental 
law of the Master, and he will treat it as 
usurpation. 

Or, perhaps, it is thought that the 
Japanese are in such a_ peculiar 
stage of development that they must be 
exceptionally treated. This seems to 
have been the idea of a returned Presby- 
terian missionary, who, in this State a 
few weeks ago, is reported to have said, 
‘No one in America could know enough 
about it to speak intelligently on the 
subject.” And how did he evince his 
superior intelligence, gained by a resi- 
dence in that land? “His argument was 
that now was the time, while their theo- 
logical words and expressions were in a 
‘plastic state’—their meaning not clearly 
settled—to unite. The Congregational- 
ists could think a word meant their way, 
and the‘ Presbyterians theirs, and all 
would be harmonious. He had notrou- 
ble with the Presbyterian Church South 


or of the Reformed Church; but between 


him and the American Board mission- 
aries there was always friction. Tie 
them together and there could not be.” 
If this is a sample of the wisdom to 
be gained and the specific for promot- 
ing union to be found in Japan, the del- 
egation had better stay at home. We 
have had enough of such things in 
America. The Presbyterian General As- 
sembly tried before the war to agree on 
ambiguously worded slavery minutes, 
that could be interpreted one way at the 
North and another at the South, yet they 
are divided to this day; and many have 
tried to secure union by confining peo- 
ple in the same pen, but nobody ever 
succeeded. Human nature in Japan 
must be about the same as human nature 
elsewhere. That nation no more needs 
a different form of church polity from 
ours than a different gospel. The sim- 
ple fact is, there are the same reasons 
for church union in Japan as here, and 
the same evils of denominationalism, no 
more and no less, and the same difficul- 
ties in the way of effecting a desirable 
union; for the opposite systems and prin- 
ciples of church polity will be as antag- 
Onistic there as. here. 
reconciled. 
Nor is it desirable that there should 


be organic union. If there should be | 


one national Church in Japan somebody | 


would aspire to be at the head of it, with 
power torule it. Witness the maneuver- 
ing to secure the Moderator’s Chair in | 
the General Assembly, and the strifes 
and caucusings for a bishopric in the 
M. E. Church! If one man should gain 
the control in this naticnal Church, be- |. 


hold another Pope! If a committee, be- | 


hold an oligarchy ! Either would lord it 


over God’s heritage. A national Church 


would not promote pure Christianity. 

Probably the best that can be looked for 

is an Evangelical Alliance. H. L. H. 
San Francisco, April 15, 1889. 


CENTRAL UNION CHURCH, 


The first annual reports and list of 
church members of the Central Union 
church, Honolulu, have been published 
in a pamphlet of thirty-five pages. It has 
reports of church clerk and treasurer 
(cash from pledges paid during the year 
$5,655.2 Sunday-school Superintend- 
ent, Ladies’ Society, Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, Woman’s 
Board of Missions, Fowler’s Yard Mis- 
sion, Missionary Gleaners, city mission- 
ary, seamen’s colporteur, Makiki Mis- 
sion, Portuguese Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent, Japanese Sunday-school Super- 
intendent, Hotel-street Sunday-school, 
and the report of the pastor, Dr. Beck- 
with. From our dear Brother Beckwith’s 
report we copy the following: 

‘We have not yet organized our woe 
for seamen. We must hasten to do that. 
Except a single missionary, we have not 


set over r the city any Christian 


They cannot be 


HONO-. 


| 


the teaching. 


to bring in “the poor, and the maimed, 
‘We must 
remember Christ’s command about that. 
We have not yet even made a canva a 
the young men of the city who do 
come up to the house of God; but. - 
must, somehow, try to reach them. We 
have not yet organized any general tem- 
petance work among our children and 
youth. But there is scarcely any need 
more urgent than that. We have enter- 
ed, as yet, upon no systematic plan of 
direct practical sympathy with the home 
missionary churches of the Kingdom. It 
seems to me the time has come for that. 


*‘To your pastor it has been a year of | : 


acquainted with 
One 


outlook, of becomin 
the wants and with the people. 


cannot plan wisely till he knows the| 


needs, nor work wisely with men till he 
knows them well. But for a pastor to 
know his people well, there must be 
mutual confidence; and mutual confi- 
dence is of slow growth. And so, next 
to his ministry among the sick and the 
suffering, this has been the principal pas- 
toral work of the year, to find the people 
in their homes, and establish those rela- 
tions of mutual Sympathy and teust that 
come of familiar acquaintance. And 
here let me suggest that it helps to pro- 
mote this acquaintance and confidence 
for the people to seek the pastor in his 
home, as well as for the pastor to seek 
the people. I am happy to say that you. 
have not been altogether unmindful of 
this. But let me also say that the wel- 
come at the parsonage is larger than you 
have yet begun to fill. Day or night, in 
your joy and in your sorrow, your pas- 
tor will always gladly greet you at his 
home on the hillside. 

“In the work-of instruction, the teach- 
ing and the preaching have been chiefly 
directed to the laying of foundations. 
Faith in the Bible as the very word of 
God; faith in Christ as our divine Lord 
and Saviour ; faith in the gospel as the 


‘power of God unto salvation; faith in the 


presence and power of the blessed Com- 
forter as the world’s only renewer and 
anctifier; faith in the ultimate and hast- 
ching triumph of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus—this has been mainly the type of 
It has been meant. ee 
for the church than for the world; 
prepare God’s people for. the more | 
gressive work that so much needs to be 
done among us, and for which the pastor 
humbly hopes you are becoming i cot 
tient. 

_ “Thus far we have had abundant en- 
couragement. The Sabbath congrega- 
tions have been large and inspiring. It 
has been a constant delight to preach to 
them, and yet a delight that is continual- 
ly saddened by the thought of the multi- 
tude still unwon to the house of God. I 
ask your personal and persistent co-op- 
eration, beloved, to bring the neglectful 
people in. Come, if the Lord will let 
you, every one of you, to every service, 
and every week invite somebody to come 
with you. 

“The prayer-meeting has been a per- 
petual joy, much larger in numbers than 
the average church prayer-meeting, and 
never lacking in interest for want of will- 
ing helpers. But there is still:room for 
larger numbers and for a higher enthusi- 
asm. We especially desire to see more 
of our young Christians in the prayer- 
meeting, and to-hear many voices that 
have too long been silent. Suffer the 
entreaty, beloved, that each one of you 
will hold himself or herself personally re- 
sponsible for the highest — interest 
of our mid-week service. 

“No disability of any sort, the whole 
year through, has kept your pastor from 
any Sabbath service, or mid-week ser- 
vice, Or any personal ministry to which 
the needs of the people have summoned 
him. The good Lord has given him 
such unvarying health as has made every 
‘new duty a joy, for which unceasing 
thanks be to his holy name. 

“And now, for all past mercies, let us 


give most hearty thanks; and for all our 


coming needs, let us wait upon the Lord 
in undoubting faith, confidently expect- 
ing larger blessings, according to the 
largeness of the promise. 


The new state Capitol of Georgia, at 
Atlanta, has just been finished ; the last 
bill has been paid, and there is a balance 
of $18.43 from the original appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000. The Capitol at Al- 
pany is still unfinished ; $4,000,000 were 
appropriated; nearly five times that 
amount has been spent. What a con- 
trast! In the one State there has been 
economy and honesty, in the other ras- 
cality and jobbery. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution says of its Capitol: ‘ There is 
not only not a dishonest dollar in the 
building ; there is not even a careless or 
ill-advised dollar.” Would it be too 
much to say of. our State Capitol: 
‘‘ There is not only not an honest dollar 
in the building ; there is scarcely a care- 

t. 


2 Migs “Scoble. ‘ast Friday 
night delivered a highly interesting: lec- 
ture on “Travels in: the Orient,” at se 


but was not allowed to. 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. , 


MANDAPASALAI, Jan, 12th, 1889 

My. Dear .Mrs. Jewett : Our New 
Year’ s festivities are over at last, and we 
can settle down to work again: Christ- 
mas is our day which we celebrate by 
being homesick, and longing for the 
leaks and onions of old Egypt, but New 
»Year’s we give ourselves up to the peo- 
ple. They came from the villages for 

miles, with their wives and children, 
and decorated us, even tothe baby, with 
wreaths ; they brought on a tray their 


offerings of sugar, plantains, dates and 


raisins, One of the pleasantest things 
of the week was my visit to Arapakatu 
to see our bungalow [house] and the 
schools there. We started off in the 
dark with an unsatisfactory driver, a 
stubborn black ox, and a lazy white one, 
over a dreadful road, But in spite of 
all my ejaculations, that we would be 
killed, we arrived safely at the town. 
We found our very unhindoo-like pastor 


waiting to take us out to the bungalow, or® 


rather to its foundations. 

I wish you could have gone with me 
through the town, which is so Orientally 
wicked and idolatrous, past the painfully 
well-kept temples with their gaudily 
painted figures ; by the beautiful tanks, 
built by the heathen women of the town; 
past the Mohammedan mosques, rather 
too dirty for our idea of the poetical 
mosques gleaming in the sun; then 
through the paddy and rice fields so cool 
and green, in the midst of them. the 
foundations of our new home. Such a 
o | delightful place! It is near enough to 
-the.town.for us .to feel. the, inspiration, of 
of its need, but far. enough away to be 
out of the reach of itssmoke and odors. 
When we returned to the church, we 
found the “maity” [servant] Gedsow on 
the ground near by, surrounded by his 
pots and kettles ; soon a waiting stew of 
the inexhaustible chicken was placed be- 
fore us on our porcelain-lined touring 
plates. Long before we had finished I 
could hear the “tum-tums”’ playing mad- 
ly near the door, and could see red 
cloaks fluttering near the} door. When 
at last it was opened they came with a 
great flourish of trumpets, bearing their 
wreaths and limes. This was the first 
time the women had seen me, so they 
were very much interested, and, from 
the gestures they made, they were evi- 


‘dently comparing notes on my personal 


appearance, 
After a little, we got our bandy [cart] 
and were driven slowly through the streets 


to be shown to the town. The band. 


discoursed weird music in front of us, to 
the disgust of the black ox, who at last 
rebelled, and tried to dart up a side- 
street homewards. After he had been 


‘induced to change his mind, we moved 


on again, and finally drew up in front of 
a house that rivaled .the temples in 
brightly painted gods and godesses, 
where our new school for high-caste 
Hindu and Mohammedan boys was to 
be opened. ._The room was already fill- 
ed with a variety of natives; among 
them a wily Hindu in an an immense 
silk turban, with a red mark on his fore- 
head ; also a much bewhiskered Moham- 
medan, who. looked. very exclusive and 
very grand. These I noticed particular- 
ly, as they sat up in front. Oh! yes! 
and the pugilistic old follower of Mo- 
hammed, who wanted to make a speech, 
There were 
seventy boys—-the Hindus in beautiful 
cloths and velvet caps ; the Mohamme- 
dans in wonderful baggy silk pants and 
gay jackets. 

Two little boys in pinks cloths sang a 
gay little song, which; like all Oriental 
songs, at last verged on the improper, 
so they were requested to cut the per- 
formance short. One of the visitors 
welcomed us to their town, and “hoped 
we would tell them more about these 
things.” He probably will not listen 
when we do, but it is pleasant to know 
that all anticipate our coming with joy. 
As the sun was creeping up. in the 


heavens, we wére obliged to leave with 


our salaams, and return Once more to 
our bandy. My head was just visible 
above my seventh wreath, aad we must 
have presented rather a ludicrous appear- 
ance, as we were driven through the re- 
maining streets of the town to our little 
Hindu girl’s school. | Ati is now held in 
what is called a “pial”—something like a 
a veranda, with a low roof. It certainly 
was the hottest place I have ever had 


| 


of the compound. The 


hearted native stood by, and fanned me, 
while I said to myself, “If I am to have 
any thing to do with this school, I must 
have some sort of a decent building ! df 

A school for caste-girls must be sit- 
uated near their homes, as their parents 
will not allow them to go far away, and 
it is very hard to get a suitable place. 
There were nearly fifty girls; their bright- 


faced school-mistress had already taught 
them some Christian lyrics, which they 
sang remarkably well. They were such. 


dear litule things, loaded down with hand- 
some jewels, and so responsive ! ! When 


I look at them, the. question always 


comes to me, What shall we do and say 


| in the short time they are with us, to lead 
them wp-ward, when everything now and | 


in the future tends to draw them down- 
ward P Give me “a mouth and wisdom,” 
I often pray. 

We seem so far away from the rest of 
the world here, that it is very pleasant 
to know what is going on beyond us. I 
sometimes feel there is no one in the world 
but ourselves, * * * The school boys 
and girls of our boarding school have 
just sung their evening hymn, which re- 
minds me that it is time to creep under 
the mosquito curtains of my big Indian 
bed. we truly yours, 

Jean C, PERKINS. 


We are glad to announce another 


scholarship assumed in India, This one 


has been taken by the Christian Endeavor 


Society of the Fourth church, San Fran- 
cisco, as we learn through Miss 
Nellie Doff, Chairman of the Missionary 
Committee. Fifteen dollars will give 
one year’s schooling to a scholar in Mr. 
and Mrs. Perkins boarding school, India. 
Are there not other societies or individ- 
uals who will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to do Christian work ? 


PONAPE. 
The Spanish priests on Ponape do not 


seem to have been very aggressive thus 


far, but keep quietly within the protection 
Governor’s 
residence is quite an imposing building 
for Micronesia. Liquor flows freely, 


and licentiousness is doing its deadly — 


work. Rev. Mr. Doane has ordered a 
new supply of Spanish Bibles, hoping for 
opportunities to circulate them among 
the Spanish soldiers and" policemen, A 
young man from Rev. Mr. Rand’s Train- 
ing School had been stationed on Ngatic, 
an island sixty miles west from Ponape, 
and never before occupied as a part of 
the mission field. The native assistant 
is left in charge of the School during 
Mr. Rand’s absence, Mr. Doane exer- 
cising such supervision ashe may find 
opportunity to do. Mr. Doane reports 
continued and increasing interest in re- 
ligious work, two new churches organized, 
two new church buildings erected, two 
books of Kings translated and forward- 
ed for publication, also a theological 
class book. Mr. Rand brought up with 
him a native boy from Yap, and with his 
assistance has begun the preparation of 
a Bible Primer in that language. At 
Mokil a half-caste has been doing injury 
to the natives in pushing the sale of liqu- 
or, and under his influence some of the 
church members had taken up again the 
vile practices they had abandoned. — 
The Friend. 


LICK OBSEE RVATORY. | 


This is my ninth tour evangelistic 
since the rails were tied (nineteen years 
ago) to this Coast. Have not seen Yo- 
semite or Big Trees, but last week, with 
one of the State Sunday-school Commit- 
tee and a party from Saratoga, made the 
ascent of Mount Hamilton. 

Much was expected, but the view of 
the sea of fog below, as the sun arose in 
his majesty, the looking through the 
great instrument to see how “the heav- 
ens declare the glory of God,” and the 
‘poetry of motion,” as we descend the 
serpentine mountain pathway, was more 
than we could have expected. 

We went on Friday, of course; re- 
membering, ‘‘Keep my Sabbath,” we did 
not go Saturday. We were treated with 
great consideration by Professor Holden, 
and the corps astronomical. 

I knew before going that the people 


asked for Saturday night’s use of the in- 


struments. Professor Holden assured 
me that any other night would be as ac- 
ceptable to them. 

After, the use of the instruments, seven 
miles to Smith’s Creek, and a using-up 
of the Sabbath to get home the next day, 
is inevitable. 

People of this fair land of California, 
have you forgotten that God himself has 


| said, days shalt thon labor and do all 


of thy work, but the seventh is the Sab- 
bath ; in it thou shalt not do any work?” 
Smitten and afflicted because of Califor- 


nia Sabbath-breaxing ! 


THos, A, BuRNELL. 
Saratoga, April 11, 1889. 


The ‘pension bill passed by. the 
last Congress calls, in round numbers, 
for $84,000,000 in the ‘way ‘of’ pension 
expenses for a single year. The amount 
paid for this purpose from the year 1861 
to July rst, 1888, was $963;086 444 


If the paper comes irregularly, 
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home life. 


THE PActFIc: SAN, PRancisco, CAL. 


SWEDEN 


AND THE ELEVENTH Y. M. C. A WORLD’S 
CONFERENCE. 


[Report made by E. C. Gilbert at the sec- 
ond annual College Conference, in Berkeley, 
March 9, 1889.] 


For all English-speaking people this 


far northern region has a heightening of 
poetic interest beyond its own actual 
charms, though these are not few. Are 

mot all ‘understood to feel ‘‘Norse” 
blood flowing in our veins? Whenever 
bold “vikings” are spoken of, an extra 
throb seems to bear witness to the rela- 
tionship, and such names as “fiord” and 
‘*fielde” do not look or sound wholly 
foreign. It seems like English a little 
disguised. Inthe dim seas of this re- 
gion, too, as all juveniles who are not 


too well educated thrillingly remember, 


is the Maelstrom; while those who are 
fullest and most exactly informed know 
that here there are midnight suns, hot 
springs welling in fields of snow, a day 
that lasts three months, and a night of 
the same length. The reindeer, too, be- 
gins to be met with as men grow scarcer; 
the uncouth, furred Lapps coming from 
the very threshold of the great frozen 
realm, where the world grows icy white, 
silent; the aurora borealis flaming in the 
sky. It was to this wonderland that the 
delegates from all parts of the world 
turned their steps, drawn by the great 
maelstrom of God’s love, which centered 
in this beautiful capital city of Stock- 
holm, the 15th of August, 1888. It is 
not to visit cities that these travellers 
have come northward. Stockholm itself, 
it is true, is a capital asking some admir- 
ation on architectual grounds; its inhabi- 
tants accept for it with patriotic and 
pardonable complacency, the rather 
high-pitched description of it as the Ven- 
ice of the North. 


It was my pleasure to travel from Eng- 
land to Norway, thence through Sweden 
to Stockholm, with a most excellent 
Christian gentleman, an Australian bank- 
er, and a prominent member of the Mel- 
bourne Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Upon our arrival at Stockholm, 
we were met at the railway station by 
the reception committee and taken to 
the headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. in 
the Conference building, 2 Kunzsgaten, 
and presented to the Committee on 
Credentials. Here we met men of all 
nationalities greeting each other—some 
for the first time, while others were em- 
bracing and kissing the Christian brethren 
whom they had met four years ago at 
Berlin. It was good to meet these no- 
ble Christian men; although we could 
not always make ourselves understood, a 
simple grasp of the hand made us realize 
that we were of the same spirit. The 
building was beautifully decorated inside 
and out with the flags of all nations, and 
the halls adorned with graceful statuary. 
The arrangements for the comfort and 
pleasure of the guests were all that 
could be desired, and proved that the 
Swedes do not lack in hospitality. In 
this building, where the Association have 
their quarters, rooms were fitted: up for 
the different delegations, with newspa- 
pers, writing materials, and styled the 
American Room, English Room, etc. 
Here also was the post and telegraph of- 
fices. Nor was vichy and mineral water 
forgotten, but was supplied free in abun- 
dance all over the building. Lunch was 
served at noon here, and dinner was 
served at three o’clock at the Hotel 
Rydberg. As my Australian friend and 
your delegate were talking with different 
members of the Reception Committee 
after handing in our Credentials, a dig- 
nified looking gentleman approached the 
group and we were introduced to him as 
the Australian and California’s delegates, 
and had come the greatest distance to 
attend the Conference, one having trav- 
eled 15,000 miles, the other 7,000. He 
was so pleased at meeting the two who 
had come the farthest distance that he 
insisted on taking us to his home at 
once. We were very glad, for we want- 
ed to see something of the Swedish 
Our host (for he was none 
Other than the chief chemist in the 
Swedish Navy, an officer of high rank) 
escorted us to hishome. Upon entering, 
he said, ‘‘Welcome to my apartments; you 
have the freedom of the house to come 
and go at will,” and from that time to 
the close we were made welcome, in- 
deed, and enjoyed the kind hospitality 
of our host. Those who had the privi- 
lege, as we had, of staying in a private 
family, will ever remember it as a bright 
spot in their lives. It gave a fine in- 
sight into Swedish home life, and this, 
with its customs quite different from our 
own, is novel and interesting. Affection 
anc open-hearted hospitality are marked 
qualities. 


About eight hundred and seventy-nine 
delegates attended, including those from 
Sweden. ‘The sessions were held in the 


Blasieholms church. The Holy Spirit 


was present. Delegates came to learn, 
received a blessing, and left behind ah 
influence which cannot fail to give a new 
and fruitful impulse to the work in 
Sweden, and in particular, Stockholm. 
The speech of welcome was delivered by 
the late Governor of Stockholm, which 
was very cordial and loving, and a fore- 
taste of what was to come from the 
hearts and homes of this loving people. 


The general order of the business of 


the Conference was about the same as our 


conventions, sO I will not enter into de- 
tail. There was the novelty ot hearing 
papers and discussions in strange tongues, 
which, when important, were sometimes 
orally translated into the four principal 
languages; viz , English, French, German 
and Swedish. When a paper or report 
was read, printed translations were dis- 
tributed in the seats, so that the delegates 


could follow the speaker. One of the 
interesting features of the Conference 
was the calling the roll of delegates at 
9:30 o'clock each morning by nations. 
Mr. George » 
presidents on one of these occasions, 
after the delegates fr6m Germany had 
stood, said: ‘‘As we want the French and 
Germans to be good friends, I. will ask 


them to rise next,” the delegates from | 


both of these countries standing amid a 
storm of applause. Not only in this in- 
stance, but many things transpired which 
promoted.a good feeling between the na- 
tions, and the love of Christ in our hearts 
bound us more firmly than ever before. 
Here denominational walls were broken 
down. Among the many addresses 
made I will only allude to one, briefly. 
Mr. Oatts, General Secretary of the Glas- 
gow Association, gave a very interesting 
report of the progress of the White Cross 
Society, which he said was not so much 
to lift up the fallen, as to train them up 
in the way they should go; viz, to teach 
them to be pure in mind, body and soul, 
by keeping out impure thoughts, shun- 
ning all impure literature, or even look- 
ing upon impure photographs and oil- 
paintings ; that young men banded to- 
gether for this purpose were a great help 
to each other in their-endeavors to reach 
that stage of perfection that our Master is 
pleased to help us to. 

On Friday afternoon and evening, we 
enjoyed a delightful excursion on the 
arms and inlets of the sea roundabout 
Stockholm. Three steamers were used. 
At three o’clock we disembarked at 
Geijershill, and after music and speeches 
a sumptous dinner was served on board } 
the boats. The Swedish male choir, 
composed of students and professors 
from Upsala University, delighted the 
delegates and friends with the sweetest 
music it has been our pleasure to hear. 
After more speeches we started for Skuru. 
Here, by the courtesy of Captain J. Ahl- 


berg, we enjoyed an excellent tea in the 


open air, in front of his residence, which 
was beautifully illuminated with candles 
and Japanese lanterns. Following the 
tea was an open-air prayer meeting. At 
9:30, amidst a grand display of fire- 
works and red lights from the neighbor- 


‘Ing houses and boats, the excursion de- 


parted forhome. The king and queen 
of Norway and Sweden manifested a 
deep interest in Association work and in 
the Conference. Being absent from the 
city, they were unable to attend the 
meetings, but sent letters expressive of 


their interest in the success of the con-. 


vention. In their absence, the Crown 
Prince gave a reception and luncheon to 
the delegates on the last day of the Con- 
ferance, at Drottningholms Palace. Three 
steamers took us there, and while waiting 
for lunch we took a ramble through the 
palace and grounds, which are very beau- 
tiful. At 1:30 the Crown Prince arrived 
and greeted the visitors. Lunch was 
served, and in two hours we were on our 
way to the city, well pleased with our 
royal reception. Next day the delegates 
had the pleasure of visiting the Royal 
Palace in the’ city, and while going 
through the various apartments, it was a 
delight to see hanging upon the walls of 
the Queen’s rooms such mottoes as **God 
is Love,” **He Leadeth Me,” *‘The Lord 
will Provide.” An open Bible on the 
table, some of Pansy’s (Alden’s) books, 
all showed that they were perused. Such 
sights did us good, and speaks volumes. 

We are glad to see this noble King 
and Queen exerting an influence for 
good. May the day be not far distant 
when such as these shall be greatly mul- 
tiplied. When we see a king, who is the 
only sovereign in all Europe who did not 
recognize the Pope’s jubilee, and a queen 
who encourages her son to marry a noble 
Christian woman, although by so doing 


‘he gives up all princely honors, we say 


there is something in that kind of religion. 
The farewell meeting was a touching 
sight. Many were the kind words of 
thanksgiving and good cheer by the del- 
egates, and we reluctantly turned from 
the place where brother had helped 
brother, and the love for the cause of 
young men had grown stronger ; and 
from this place where we had: enjoyed 
sweet fellowship we turned, feeling that 
the prayer of our Master was being an- 
swered. ‘‘That they all may be one as 
I and my Fsther are one,” and the king- 
doms of this world shall have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and Savior ! 


‘‘Are you not wearying for the heaven- 
ly rest ?”’ said Whitfield to an old min- 
ister. ‘No, certainly not!” he replied. 
“Why not?” was the surprised rejoinder. 
“Why, my good brother,” said the aged 
saint, “if you were to send your servant 
out into the fields to do a certain portion 
of work for you, and promised to give 
him rest and refreshments in the evening, 
what would you say if you found him 
languid and discontented in the middle 
of the day, and murmuring, Would to 
God it were evening! Would you not 
bid him be up and doing and finish his 
work; and then go home and enjoy the 
promised rest? Just so does God re- 
quires of you and me, that instead of 
looking for Saturday night, we. do our 
day’s work 1 in the day.” 


The Hebrews of New York have done 
a noble thing in building for chronic 
invalids a home (the Montefiore) on the 
Boulevard, the front occupying all the 
distance between 129th and 13oth streets, 
The wards are of all sizes, some of them 
intended for a single patient. They are 
supplied with 300 beds. Patients are to 
be received free of charge, and without 
regard to creed or nationality. The 


structure, finely furnished and attractive 
in every way, is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Of the sum expended upon it, 
$170,000 were raised at 
winter by the Hebrews. 


a fair held last | 


Williams, one of the ‘vice- | 


—— 


PRAYER. 


Lord what « change within us one snort 


Spent in thy presence will prevail to make! 
t heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a 
shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
' We rise, and all the distant and the near 


Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 


clear. 


We kneel how weak, we rise how full of 
power! 7 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
~ this wrong? : 
Or others, that we are not always strong; 
That we are ever overborne with care: 
That we should ever weak or heartiess t be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with 
; Thee. R. C. TRENCH. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON April1, 1889. 

The rejection of Murat Halstead’s 
nomination was the conclusion of the 
most bitter internal struggle of the Re- 
publican party in the Senate that has oc- 
curred in years. On Thursday the oppo- 
sition was fondly hoped to have ended 
with Messrs Teller, Farwell, Plumb, Cul- 
lom,and Ingalls,but on Saturday it was as- 
certained that the Republicans had been 
whipped into line on the question, and 
several were inclined to kick over the 
traces. Senator Evarts made an especial- 
ly strong speech, stating that a man hasty 
enough to attack the leaders of his 


party in sudden heat of temper was too’ 


hasty for a diplomat. Senator Black- 
burn, probably more or less influenced by 
| Henry Watterson, strongly urged upon 
the Senate the folly of attempting a cen- 
sorship of the press, and spoke of Mr. 

Halstead as a chivalrous enemy. So far 
from mofing the opposition, his eloquence 
received the same attention that is ac- 
corded the tender-foot who is appointed 
to speak in defense of a red-handed 
horse thief as a preliminary to a lynching 

in Arizona. It might even be said that 
Senator Blackburn’s speech intensified 
the opposition. It was attempted, of 
course,to secure enough Democratic votes 
to overcome the opposing Republicans. 
This plan miscarried, owing to Senator 
Payne’s vigorous kicking, and was a dan- 
gerous plan at best, owing to the fact 
that any interference in such matters by 
men of another party than that in power 
always results in consolidating the 
opposition. Among the things alluded 
to by Mr. Teller in his speech of Friday 
against Mr. Halstead was the letter writ- 
ten by the doughty editor in 1863 to 
Secretary Chase criticising President 
Lincoln and General Grant. This inci- 
dent was fortunate for the anti-Halstead 
people, as it gave another excuse to add 
to the action of Mr. Halstead in attack- 
ing the Republican members of the Elec- 
tion Committee in dropping the Payne 
investigation several years ago. How 
the President is affected by the rejection 
is rather in doubt. Whether or not he 
feels anything more than annoyance in 
having been unfortunate enough to nom- 
inate a candidate who could not be con- 
firmed is not known. Certain it is that 
he must recognize the right of the Sena- 
tors to vote for rejection on personal 
grounds, and that every year it grows 
more and more difficult to persuade the 
legislators of the Administration party 
that the President is infallible. It is 
known that on Thursday the friends of 
Mr. Halstead were urged by the Presi- 
dent to allow him to withdraw the name. 
This they and their leader declined to 
do, saying that he had not sought the 
office, but being in the fight would battle 
to the end. 


How the rejection strikes Mr. Halstead 
personally it is difficult to discover from 
his friends. ‘They are certainly talking 
on stilts when they say it will be greatly 
to his glory. It will not. For a few 
months Ohio journals and those of adja- 


cent States will make frequent reference } 


to the matter. Henry Watterson will 
rage in the Courier-Journal and Louis- 
ville Democratic support will make the 
gallant Marshal personally unsavory to 
the bitter Republicans of the North- 
ern part of his State. Ohio is a poor 
place to be praised by your enemies ; 
your friends don’t like it. Mr, Halstead 
comes out of the fight with flying colors 
in the regard that the most biting and 
vindictive debate could discover in him 
no violation of personal honor or private 
integrity, and no charge of mental unfit- 
ness could be supported. Mr. Halstead 
merely finds himself in the position of 
an editor who has spoken so, plain- 
ly at times that the memory rankled in 
his victims years after, and the gall and 
wormwood was treasured up and finally 
vented on him. After all is said, it isa 
magnificent advertisement of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial for 1889. 

At the White House, as elsewhere, yes- 
terday and to-day, the great topic of con- 
versation has been the Samoan disaster. 
All day long Saturday the Navy Depart- 
ment was beseiged for news not merely 
by the reporters, but by anxious, suffering 
friends and relatives of those who were 
on the doomed vessels. The sight was 
pitiful, and as the visitors scanned the 
list of the unfortunates nearly every name 
| called forth expressions of regret from 
some personal friend. The mother of a 
lad who was on the Nipsic is expected 
to die from the shock. It is like war 
times. Nosuch disaster has been known 
in modern naval affairs. It is only 
hoped that out of the great sorrow may 
come some good, inasmuch as it may 
hasten the action of the Berlin Confer- 
ence. Experienced naval officers at this 
place think the disaster was in no small 
degree due to the parsimony of the Gov- 
ernment as to coal. American vessels in 
harbor are not allowed to keep up their 
| fires, and as it is the work of two hours | 


to up steam with cold boilers the 


of the sudden s storm. 
IN IN MEMORIAM. 


Atkinson, passed by the First Congrega- 


| tional Church of Hillsboro, on Sunday, 
a April 7,.1889. o> 
* WHEREAS, It 1 is the will ‘of our Al- 


mighty Father that our worthy Brother, 
Doctor G., H. Atkinson, should be taken 
hence to enjoy the rest prepared for him 
“by our Lord;~be ~~ 


er Atkinson the Congregational Church- 
es of this Association have lost an earn- 
est and faithful worker, and an able 


| and efficient leader and advocate in the 


propagation of the Gospel and the cause 
of education, who devoted his life to the 
service of God as a missionary and 
school teacher on the frontier of this 
northwest coast. 

‘Resolved, That in his. death this 
Church especially has lost a loving broth- 
er, who aided us with his counsel, his 
ministrations and his money, enabling us 


beautiful house of worship, for which we 
shall ever hold his name in grateful 
memory. 

“ Resolved, That the sympathy and 
respect of this Church is hereby tendered 
to his bereaved family, whom we com- 
mend to God as their comforter and 
staff during their.remaining years. 


‘ Resolved, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be sent to the family of our. 


revered Brother, also a copy to THE Pa- 
ciFIc for publication.” 
H. B. Luce, Committee. 


EASTER THOUGHTS. 


At the end of the Great Passion, or 
rather, on the the evening of the first 
Easter Sunday, we read that ‘when the 
doors were shut where the disciples were 
assembled * came Jesus and stood in 
the midst, and saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you.” It is significantly added, 
‘When He had so said, He showed un- 
to them His hands and His side”—the 
print of the nails and the mark of the 
spear—the memorials of His own recent 
anguish, It was thus, so to speak, as 
the Bearer of ‘‘Passion-flowers,” that He 


ers and weepers in that upper room. 
“Then,” we read, “were the disciples 
glad, when they saw the Lord” (John xx: 


Ig, 20.) 


weariness, whose eyes are now dimly 


doors are shut.” Closed are the doors 
of your hushed chambers; the disturbing 
footstep forbidden, the garish light ex- 
cluded—‘‘echo slumbers,” -The mor- 
row’s dawn, which brings health and joy 
to a busy world, brings you nothing but 
fresh prostration. Sunday comes round, 


your ears the memory of forfeited joys; 
the lonely bird still pines in its earthly 
cage, warbling with muffled notes. But 
in this, it may be, long martyrdom of 
suffering and silence—when at times 
each nerve, with its delicate fibres sensi- 
tively responsive to every touch, is a 
chord of agony—the almighty King of 
Martyrs draws near with the same bles- 
sed greeting; He reveals Himself as the 
Crucified; He shows you His hands and 
His side, alike the memorials of super- 
human endurance and the pledges of 
superhuman sympathy. With Passion- 
flowers plucked from the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, He employs His own 
divine lullaby and refrain in hushing to 
resignation—‘‘Peace be unto you.” ‘So 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” __ 

Have faith in a third-day morning, 

In a resurrection hour; 


For what ye sow in weakness, 
He can raise again in power. 


Have faith in the Lord of that thorny crown, 
In the Lord of the pierced hand; 

For he reigneth now o’er earth and heaven, 
And his power who may withstand? 


And the hopes that never on earth shall 
bloom, 
The sorrows forever new, 
Lay silently down at the feet of Him, 
Who died and is risen for you. © 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


There i is the difference between John’s 
view of death and ours. He saw what 
souls go to. We are so apt to see only 
what souls go from. When our friend 
dies, we think of all the warm delights 
of life, all the sweet friendships, all the 
interesting occupations, all the splendor 
of the sunlight which he leaves behind. 
If we could only know, somewhat as 
John must have known after his vision, 
the presence of God into which our 
friend enters on the other side, the high- 
er standards, the larger fellowshlp with 
all his race, and the new assurance of 
personal immortality in God; if we could 


efforts of comfort when our friend de- 
parts, our feeble raking-over of the ashes 
of memory, our desperate struggles to 
think that the inevitable must be all 
right—how this would all give way to 
something almost like a burst of triumph, 


such vast enlargement, to such glorious 
consummation of its life! We should 
be able to forget. our own sorrow, or at 
least to bear it gladly, in our thankful- 
ness for him, as the generous farnier-boy 
might see his brother taken from_ his 
side to be made a king, and toil on him- 
self all the more cheerfully at his humble 
and solitary labor, thinking of the glory 
to which his brother’s life had come. 
It. is well, then, with those to. whom 
John’s vision. is fulfilled. Blessed are 
the dead,who die in the Lord, and 
stand immortal before Him !—Phillips | 


Brooks. 


United States vessels were at the or . 


Resolutions i in memory of Dr. G. H 


"Resolved, That in the death of ask: | 


to r2organize this church and erect this’ 


breathed the benediction on the watch- 


Children of pain, and weakness, and | 


tracing these lines, with you, also, in no 
| figurative sense may it be said, “the 


but its once joyous bells ring only in | 


know allthis, how our poor comfortless | 


as the soul which we loved went forth to | 
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“INFANTILE 
SKIN & Scalp 
‘DISEASES 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- 


ing the skin of children and infants, and curing | 


tortur ng, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 


hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 


“SOAP, afi exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, an 
CUTICURA ESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to Scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c: RESOLVENT, $1. 
DRUG AND OHEMICAL OO., Boston, Mass. 

ag Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA. 


Prepared by the POTTER 


az Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and “&h 
= beautified by CUTICURA SOAP. ean 


r KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 


cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


HOME 


JAS, K. WILSON 


Cashier. 


COLUMBUS WATERHOUSE 


805 Market Street, cor. 4th St. 


IN FLOOD BUILDING, 
San Francisco, 


California. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL, $300,000 


Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may be sent by registered letter, post 
office money order, bank draft or express. 

The People’s Home Savings Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable.and satisfacto- 
_ ry investment of funds at good rates of interest, 


JOHN SKINKER. 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aAND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, so 
Proof and Submarine. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Telephone INTo. 13G7. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. | 


‘114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. Mm. to3 P.M. 


BAI Le 
ver-plated Grrugated Clas 
EC i=) 


wonderful 


lighting CHU RC! 


alls, etc. 


guaranteed. 
00m Catalogue and price 


tes’ BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 


118 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


HENDERSON, 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


| 
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Hopkins Academy 


CAL. 


“ 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 

MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

been mide in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


w. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING 


—< = = = 
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= P } 
r 
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A Salect School for Laties. 
Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., Saa Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent te 
Pror. J. A. BenTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary | 


Professors, 


School for curls and ‘til Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


f b's School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of Oalifornia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en ‘eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D 8B. Cendron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA O0O., OAL. 


-OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 

ful. Iagstructo’s experienced and compe- 
tent. Inflaences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable natura. Ourriculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. For particulars 
address the Principal, 

REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


NIGOLL, “The Tailor.” 


i| 


816 MARKET. ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fige line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SHASIN'S WEAR. 


SUITS MADE TO Paria ad SUITS MADE TO 
ORDER, y ORDER 
FROM FROM $20 


OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 


THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST, 


Please give meacall. Yours respectfully, 
816 Market Street, 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 


PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by whish you can take 2 an accurate 
measure of 7eane or friends, and shall be most pape? 7 to forward samples for self and friends. 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR, 4 


San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES: 
LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main Strert, under United States Hotel. 
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tome Ciréle. peare’s adhesion to two of the most offen-| THE POWER OF A YOICE. farm pa Household _. | Congregational Directory. 
| Sive and tentative doctrines of the gospel, A ‘peaceful army of young reailess 
A SociaL REFORMIN THE KiTCHEN.—| FRANCISCO. 


A cong of sunsbire thrcugh the rain, 
Of spring across the snow, 

A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 

Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter day, 

Earth’s saddest day and gladdest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


With shudder of despair and loss 
The world’s deep heart was wrung, 

As lifted bigh upon his cross 

he Lord of Glory hung. 

When rocks were rent, and ghostly forms 
Stole forth in street and mart— 

But Calvary and Easter day, 

Earth’s blackest day and whitest day, 
Were. just one day apart! 


No hint or whisper stirred the air 
To tell what joy should be. 

The sad disciple grieving there, 
Nor help nor hope could see. 

Yet all the while the glad, near sun 
Made ready its swift dart, 

And Calvary and Easter day, 

The darkest day and brightest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


Ob, when the strife of tcngues is loud, 
And the heart of hope beats low, 
When the prophets prophesy of ill, 
And the mourners come and go, 
In this sure thought let us abide, 
Ard keep and stay our heart, 
That Calvary and Easter day, 
Earth’s heaviest day and happiest day, 
Were but one day apart! . 
— Congregationalist, 


SHAKESPEARE A CHRISTIAN. 


BY REV. JOHN G. HALL, . 


In common parlance, a man may be 
a Christian, who is one merely in senti- 
ment, and not in the technical, experi- 
mental sense that is sometimes used. 
And in the former, if not in the latter 
view of Shakespeare, it must be fairly 
conceded, or can hardly be controverted, 
that he was a Christian ; that is to say, 
his sentiments, where they touch religion 
or morality, fall in with the Christian 


faith ; except where the scenes are laid 


in pagan lands, or times; and even then, 

no sentiments derogatory to the religion 

in vogue are allowed. 3 
If this position be correct, as we re- 

gard it, itis a very interesting one, and 
not without importance in such a day as 
ours, when sO many forms of religious 
skepticism are rife on every hand, espe- 
cially among persons given to literature ; 
and also in view of the eminent rank 
that Shakespeare holds among men at 
large, and which eminence seems to be 
increasingly accorded, as the ages move 
on. 
Readers of this great poet, who ob- 
serve him with any care, cannot fail of 
being struck with his familarity with Bib- 
lical history, language and thought, as 
might be largely certified by quotations 
almost without number, and in recogni- 
tion of almost every particular point of 
revealed truth or doctrine. Take, for 
example, one of the tenets of Scripture 
most distasteful to human reason, viz., 
the federal fall of our out-starting ances- 
tor, “the offending Adam,” as he terms 
him, and see how freely he speaks of it, 
without detraction, scorn, or ribald wit, 
in such lines as-these : 

‘ What sepent bath suggested thee, 

To make a second fall of cursed man?” 

In “As You Like It,” the Duke, shiv- 
ering in the chill of the forest, says : 

‘* Here we feel both the penalty of Adem, 
The season’s difference, or the icy fang, 
And the churlish chiding of the winter’s 

wind.”’ 

In “Henry IV,” he says: 

“Dost thou hear, Hal? thou knowest 
inthe state of innocency, Adam fell; 
and what should poor Falstaff do in the 
days of villainy ?” 


And in still another place, he speaks / 


of “Adam, before he transgressed.” 

And thus we see in these few instances, 
if in no others, that Shakespeare, instead 
of ridiculing and jeering at, as so many 
“smartish ”’ people now-a-days do, on 
the other hand, indorses and popularizes 
that great asserted sad fact of our tradi- 
tional first father, which, as Guizot says, 
“stands at the very beginning of the 
history of mankind.” 

Another point of Christian faith, kin- 
dred to the foregoing, and also similar to 
it in its odiousness to the religiously 
skeptical, is that of the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ for sinners, which Shakespeare 
repeatedly mentions, and seemingly with 
the utmost sincerity of belief, and com- 
Dlacency of acceptance. 

In ‘Measure for Measure” he makes 
Isabella, in answer to Angelo’s remark 
that her brother’s life was “a forfeit of 
the law,” to reply: 

‘Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit 
once; 

And he that might the vantage best have 


took 
Founa out the remedy.” 


And into the mouth of the poor, 
doomed Clarence he seems to have taken 
especial pains to put the most effective 
plea conceivable, as he begged for his 
life with the hard-featured murderers, 
who had unsheathed their daggers in his 
face: 

“I charge you, as you hope for any goodness, 

By Christ’s dear blood, shed for grievous 

sins, | 

That you depart, and lay no hands en me.” 

But perhaps the most impressive and 
beautiful allusion to the character and 
work of our Saviour on earth appears in 
the following lines from “Henry IV”: 

‘‘Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulcher of Christ, 
(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed 
cross 
We are impressed and engaged to fight), 
Forthwith a power of English we shall levy, 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were 
nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


With these authentications of Shakes- 


the immortality of the soul; of heaven 


tions on such topics as the Being, Sover- | 
eignty and Providence of God; of the 
existence of angels, good and bad; of 


and hell; and of the divinity of the Bible, 
of which his works form a very abundant 
supply. Suffice it to say, that if Shakes- 
peare, in his plays, speaks not for him- 
self but for others, he was certainly very 
fortunate in falling upon a set of per- 
formers that were not of marked dis- 
closed religious unbelief—none of them, 
either noble or plebeian, duke, peasant, 
priest, layman, tradesman, clown, soldier, 
sailor, male or female, ever breathing 
aloud a word of scoffing atheism. 

But there yet remains one additional 
testimony to his religious sentiments that 
we cannot forego—viz., his “will”: 

“I commend my soul into the hands 
of God, my Creator, hoping, and assur- 
edly believing, through the only merits 
of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to be made 
partaker of life everlasting; and my body 
to the earth whereof it is made.” 

Venerable and valuable record! And 
in view of it, where is the scoffer who 
will venture to un-Christianize William 
Shakespeare Christian Weekly. 


— 


THE ‘** PERQUISITES” OF AN EARL. 


We had a very pretty little garden at 
our lodgings by the gate of Warwick 
Castle. It was green with holly and oth- 
er shrubs, and in it the yellow jasmine 
bloomed all the winter through. It was 
sunny and cosy, being sheltered on two 
sides by the high outer wall of the Castle 
grounds, Over this wall, the Castle pea- 
cocks, both blue and white, came daily, 
lending to our small domain a medizval 
air. While to us they were most wel- 
come, to our landlady they brought only 
disaster, for they foraged on her cauli- 
flowers, and in the end destroyed them 
all. ‘*Why do you not complain of 
them P” we replied in answer to her com- 
plainings. ‘‘Why do you not demand 
pay for damages?” Enter a complaint 
against the peacocks of an earl! De- 
mand pay for what they have eaten! 

The very thought of so doing overpow- 
ered our good landlady. None but a 
native of that rampant republic, the 
United States of America, could dream 
of such a thing! 

There are drawbacks to the felicity of 
being an earl’s neighbor. Not only must 
one submit to the depredations of his 
peacocks, but of his foxes upon the poultry 
yard. Our Jandlady said that, in the 
part of her native Yorkshire where she 
was born, hundreds of poultry were kill- 
ed yearly by the foxes preserved for hunt- 
ing. The game laws of England are im- 
perious and weigh heavily upon the 
cottager with his few fowls. — April Wide 
Awake. 


A PREACHER EATING HIS HORSE. 


There was no church in Van Buren. 
A Methodist itinerant was sent there. 
One house was open to him—the tavern 
—and to that he went and put up. He 
interviewed mine host. ‘What is the 
chance for a Methodist preacher here ?”’ 
The reply was that it was the same as 
for any other man, if he had money. 
“But if I have no money?” The 
«chances were bad enough. ‘What do 
you charge for board ?” said the circuit- 
rider. ‘The rates were given. “Look at 
my horse,” said he. ‘‘What do you 
think he is worth?” The animal, doubt- 
less, was good middling, for our preach- 
ers are not novices about horses, and no 
men have better use for them. That 
preliminary settled, the preacher proceed- 
ed in a very straightforward style with 
the host. ‘Sir, turn my horse into your 
stable, and when you think I have eaten 
up the value of him, let me know, and I 
will either change my quarters or pro- 
vide other means of paying my bills.” 
He went to work—laid siege to the 
place in the name of the Lord, and be- 
fore the horse was eaten up the town 
capitulated. The people presented him 
his horse, all charges paid, and his own 
bill besides, fitted out “the parson” in a 
new suit of clothes, and from that day 
Christianity has had a firm footing in 
Van Buren.— Methodist Protestant. 


TRY NOT TO COUGH. 


A physician who is connected with an 
institution which contains many children. 
says: “There is nothing more irritating 
to a cough than to cough. For some 
time I had been so fully assured of this 
that I recently determined, if possible for 
one minute at least, to lessen the 
number of coughs heard in a certain j. 
ward in the hospital of the institution. 
By the promise of rewards and punish- 
ments I succeeded in inducing them to 
hola their breath when tempted to 
cough, and in a little while I was my- 
self surprised to see how some of the 
children entirely recovered from their 
disease. 

“Constant coughing is precisely like 
scratching a wound on the out side of 
the body; so long as it is done the 
wound will not heal. Let a_ person, 
when tempted to cough, draw a long 
breath and hold it until it warms and 
soothes every air cell and some benefits 
will soon be received from this process., 
The nitrogen, which is thus refined, acts 
as an anodyne tothe irritated mucus 
membrane, allaying the desire to cough 
and giving the throat and lungs a chance 
to heal. At the same time a suitable 
medicine will aid nature in her effort to 
recuperate.”—Baltimore News. 


Lord Tennyson has been suffering 
from rheumatic gout, which incapacitat- 
ed him from holding a pen. 


You will answer, 
countersign.’ 


the Civil War, yet the youngest of them 
are familiar with many of the details of 
that war, and no doubt have heard of 
the noble Christian Commission which 
supplemented the Sanitary Commission, 
but had for its larger care the moral and 
religious needs of the soldiers. _ 

Perhaps they know that its worthy 
President was Mr. George H. Stu- 
art of Philadelphia. Perhaps they 
do not know that Mr. Stuart still lives, 
and that though burdened with the 
weight of illness and advanced age his 
eyes kindle over the memories of the 
past, and he delights to recall the varied 
incidents of that exciting period. 

[I have often heard him tell story af- 
ter story of the war, and one has espe- 
cially impressed me, as showing the influ- 
ence of a voice on the memory, and al- 
so what apparently slight means Provi- 
dence may use to preserve a life from 
peril. I would like to tell it to the boys 
and girls of to-day. 

Mr. Stuart was visiting a camp a few 
miles below Washington, and in the 
evening in company with two or three 
other gentlemen—one of whom was the 
late William E. Dodge of New York— 
held a prayer-meeting among the soldiers. 
Nine o’clock was the regulation hour for 
closing, but the interest was so deep 
that the Colonel of the regiment said, 
‘Go on,” and the meeting was prolong- 
ed for half an hour or more. At least, 
ten o’clock had come when the gentle- 
men prepared to return to’ Washington 
by carriage. But the Colonel said, “You 
can’t go to Washington to-night; the 
guard is posted already” (as nine was the 
hour for guard mounting), and an order 
has been issued that no civilian shall have 
the countersign.” 

Imperative business required the pres- 
ence of Mr. Dodge, and he said he must 
be in Washington before morning. 

The Colonel said he would see what 
could be done—perhaps the magic 
‘‘word” would be given to Mr. Stuart on 
account of his position. He went to the 
headquarters, and returning soon, whis- 
pered the “word” in Mr. Stuart’s ear. 
Then he gave these minute directions : 

‘Drive out until you are near the sen- 
tinel’s post—about two miles from camp, 
then leave the carriage and walk up to 
him. He will present his gun to your 
face and will call out, ‘Who goes there ?’ 
‘A friend with the 
The sentinel will 
‘What is it?’ You will then give the 
‘word’ I whispered in your ear, and he 
will allow you to pass.” i. 

Well, they drove out in the darkness, 


and Mr. Stuart left the carriage at the 
appointed place, and advanced till the 


musket of the guard gleamed in dan- 
gerous nearness to his face. Then the 
questions and answers followed just as 
the Colonel had described ; only when 
the sentinel said, ‘What is it?” Mr. 
Stuart answered, ‘‘Beverly ;’ and instead 
of this proving the wonderful “sesame,” 


the sentinel cried, calling him by name, 


“Mr, Stuart ! you have given the wrong 
word—that is not the countersign. I 
cannot let you pass ; you must go back 
to camp and get the right word.” 

So back Mr. Stuart and Mr. Dodge 
drove in the black night, over the muddy 
road. It turned out that the officer by 
mistake had whispered the countersign 
of the day before—it was changed every 
day. The mistake rectified; they start- 
ed again, and again went through the 
programme. This time the word was 


| “Massachusetts,” and they were permit- 


ted to go on. 

But not before Mr. Stuart had turned 
and asked the soldier, ‘How did you 
know who I was in the darkness ?” and 
the man had answered: ‘About fifteen 
years ago I heard you speak to a Sun- 
day-school up in York State, and though 
I have never seen you since, I remem- 
bered your voice. If it hadn’t been for 
that, I shculd have shot you.” 

Then said Mr. Stuart, “My friend, I 
hope you have the countersign.” ‘I 
have.” ‘What is it?” ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ,” was the reverent reply. 

Mr. Stuart says this story has been 
told far and near, and in other languages, 
but nearly always with untruthful varia- 
tions. Naturally, he likes to have an ac- 
curate version given of such a thrilling 
incident in his life, and I can assure my 
readers I had this one only a few days 
ago from his own lips.— Wide Awake. 


THE DANGER OF HURRY. 


The danger of hurry was commented 
on by Mr.George Muller in his recent dis- 
courses in New Zealand. He said that 
Satan desired us to do things before we 


had time for prayer and consideration, 


He mentioned a case of a business man 
who came to him for counsel one morn- 


ing at nine o’clock, as to whether he 


should buy a large business. Mr. 
Muller, being very much engaged, said: 
‘*T cannot advise you now, but I will con- 
sider it with you to morrow.” The bro- 
ther replied: “I cannot wait till then, as 
I have to give an answer at noon, and if 
I do not accept it then some one else 
will get the business.” ‘‘Why,” said Mr. 
Muller, “this cannot be of God, that 
you should have no time for prayer and 
consideration, and that you should invest 


all the money you have earned in your 
life without seeing the books of the bus- 


iness to prove the statements you have 
heard.” The brother, however, left him 
and bought the business at twelve o’clock, 
with the result that he was a bankrupt in 


six months, and lost all his own money, | 


and also a very large sum he had bor- 
rowed from his friends, having been de- 
ceived entirely by the statements of those 
who sold him the business. | 


It is a well-ascertained fact that, with re- 
spect to about ninety per cent. of the 


community, the price paid for food comes» 


to one-half the income or more. After 
this food is bought, how much of it is 
wasted in bad cooking? How much 
human force is wasted in consequence 
of bad cooking? . How much does dys- 
pepsia or indigestion, caused by bad 
cooking, impair the working capacity of 
the people of the United States, and di- 
minish their product? Can five cents’ 
worth a day be saved? Is not that a 


very insufficient measure of the difference | 


between a poor, wasteful cook and a 
good, economical one? If five cents a 
day can be saved on food and fuel, while 
at the same time that which is bought 
and cooked may be converted into more 


nutritious and appetizing food, the differ- 


ence in each community of 6,000 people 
would be $rog,500 a year, or about nine 
per cent. of the total product of the typ- 
ical community, which we have assumed 
to be $1,200,000 a year in gross. When 
the attention of the labor reformer is 
brought down from grand schemes for 
altering the whole constitution of society, 
by act of Congress or of the State legis- 
lature, to a simple question of how each 
person, each family, or each community 
may better itself under existing condi- 
tions, great progress will have been made 
in solving all the problems which are 
now pending.—Edward Atkinson in 
the April Forum. 

SALT FOR THE THROAT,—In_ these 
days, when diseases of the throat are so 
universally prevalent, and in so many 
cases fatal, we feel it our duty to saya 
word in behalf of a most effectual, if not 
positive cure for sore throat. For many 
years past, indeed, we may say during 
the whole of a life of more than forty 
years, we have been subject to a dry, 
hacking cough, which is not only dis- 
tressing to ourself, but to our friends and 
those with whom we are brought into 
business contact. Last fall we were in- 
duced to try what virtue there was in 
common salt. We commenced by using 
it three times a day, morning, noon and 
night. We dissolved a large tablespoon- 
ful of pure table salt in about half a 
small tumblerful of water. With this we 
gargled the throat most thoroughly just 
before mealtime. The result has been, 
that during the entire winter we were not 
only free from colds and coughs, but the 
dry, hacking cough has entirely disap- 
peared. We attribute these satisfactory 
results solely to the use’ of salt gargle, 
and most cordially recommend a trial of 
to those who are subject to disease of the 
throat. Many persons who have not 
tried the salt gargle have the impression 
that it is unpleasant, but after a few days’ 
use no person who loves a nice clean 
mouth, and a first-rate sharpener of the 
a will abandon it.—The Howse- 
hold. 7 | 


A New Honey-PLant,—What is known 
in England as the globe thistle has been 
introduced into this country as the new 
honey-plant, and is called the Chapman 
honey-plant. It has been extensively 
tried in New York and at the West and 
South, doing very well. It blooms from 
twenty to thirty days, and this period 
can be extended by cutting back. ‘The 
amount of honey contained in the blos- 
som is wonderful, as it can be shaken 
out on the hand after the blossoms have 
been covered twelve hours. In some 
cases the bees can fill themselves with 
honey on this plant without moving, ac- 
cording to the testimony of reliable 
apiarists who have tried it. 
should be sown in the spring, scattered 


in waste places, or sown in hills and drills, | 


like onion seeds. It blossoms the second 
year, and continues to bloom for three 
years, and at a time when there is very 
little bee-forage. Unlike the common 
thistle, the seed has no balloon which 
may be borne:by the wind, but ‘falls di- 
rectly to the ground, like rye or oats, so 
that the plant can be easily exterminated 
if desired. The plant is named after 
Henry Chapman, of Versailles, N. Y., 
the introducer.—-Farm and Home. 


THE GARDEN RAKE.—At this season 
of the year there is no more useful im- 
plement for the garden than the steel 
rake. Owing to its width and its ease of 
management a large surface can be gone 
over in ashort time, loosening the ground 
and destroying every small weed, both 
of which are of the utmost importance 
in successful gardening. After every 
shower, as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work, running the rake over 
it in this way will enable the plants to 
make the best use of the soil, the mois- 
ture and the sunshine. Of course this 
can not be done properly if the garden 
has been neglected for a time, so as to 
let the weeds get the’ advantage—a too 
common practice, but a very unprofit- 
able one. More than ten times the la- 
bor which is required to destroy a weed 
a quarter of an inch high will be neces- 
sary when it bas attained a height of six 
inches, to say nothing of the robbing of 
the crop by the growth of the weeds. 
The rake should be light, strong, and 
kept bright, like all garden tools, by 
cleaning immediately after being used. 


MUTTON-STEAKS FRIED.--Make a 
batter of grated bread-crumbs, milk and 
one egg ; put it into a shallow dish ; have 
some mutton-steaks cut from the loin, 
with bone cit short. Have ready in a 
frying-pan hot butter or dripping. Dip 


each steak twice in the batter, then fry 
‘them brown and send to table very hot. 


The seed 


AS been saved by the prompt use of 
Ayer’s Pills.’ Travelers by land or 
‘sea are liable to constipation or other 
derangements of the stomach and bowels 
which, if neglected, lead to serious and 
often fatal consequences. The mostsure 
means of correcting these evils is the use | 
of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, The pru- 
dent sailing-master would as soon go to 
sea without his chronometer as without 
a supply of these Pills. Though prompt 
and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills 
leave no ill effects; they are purely 
vegetable and sugar-coated ; the safest 
medicine for old and young, at home or 
abroad. 
‘‘For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon, the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in © ; 


Excellent 


health.’”’—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. | 

‘‘T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for affections requiring a purga- 
tive, and have given unvarying satisfac- 
tion. We have found them an excellent 
remedy for colds and light fevers.’’— 
W. R. Woodson, Fort Worth, Texas. 

‘‘ For several years I have relied more 
upon Ayer’s Pills than upon, anything 
else in the medicine chest; to regulate 
my bowels and those of the ship’s crew. 
These Pills are not severe in their ac- 
tion, but do their work ee I 
have used them with good effect for 
the cure of rheumatism, kidney trou- 
bles, and dyspepsia.’’ — Capt. Mueller, 
Steamship Felicia, New York City. 

‘‘T have found Ayer'’s Cathartic Pills 
to be a better family medicine for com- 
mon use than any other pills within my 
knowledge. They are not only very 
effective, but safe and pleasant to take 
— qualities which must make them 
valued by the public.’’— Jules Hauel, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by‘all Dealers in Medicines. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIREOTORS: 


CoLtumBUS President 
Attorneys 
BOUCHE & TOR. Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 


Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. C. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. | Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Dorn, D. 8 Pierce, Henry. 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 


Savage, John E. 
Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Shortridge, Sam’). 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A. W. | 
Stevens, A. K. 


English, Jno. F. 
Fallon, Wm. 
Farren, John 
Flint, B. P. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted, J. L. 


Hamilton, J. T. | Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 


Toy, George D. 
Upham, Isaac. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 


Herring, R. 
Hilborn, 8. G. 
Jewell, James Gray. 
Kerr, David. 


Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, F. A. 


Knorp, A. F Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wilson, James K. 


Wilson, T. K. 


Malloye, Frank. | 
McDonald. Frank V. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


~The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ueed upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening School. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all tne positions offered us. 
0S” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.), F. 8. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER or 


125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco; 
Office Hours: 1to4 P.mu. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.m. 
gprl$-tf 


-D. MILLIKEN 


P 


Enamel your Ranges-twice a year, tops once a 
a week pet you have the finest-polished stove in the 


| world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove 


Waterhouse,Columbus , 


FIRST CHURC H—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Suxdsy-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. F rayer-m eeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 

PLYMOUIH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Bucharan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. funday services, 11 a. w. and 
7:30 m.; Sunday schools at 9:30 4.™ and 
12:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 A. mw. and 7:80 P. m.; 001,12:30 
P.M. Prayer: meetir g, Wednesday, 7:8f 


FOURTH ( HURC H—Sonuth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
J.8pencer Voor hees Pastor. services, 
lla. m. and7:30P.m; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 p. mw. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pag- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. and 7:30 m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. | 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth ard Noe streets: Rev. Oharles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mw, 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. mw. 
and 7:20 P. m. 
meeting, Tueeday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 mu. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday eervice, 11 a. 
Sunday-school at 12:80 P. 

SELVENTH.AVENUE ( HAPEL-—-Corner Sey- 
and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M, 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwi st cor- 


ner Pierce and Union streeis. David M. 
Gove, Eup’t. Sunday-school at 8 p. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA.’ 

Rev. J. O. Holbrock, D.D., President; Rey, 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
ccm, Feq., Treaturer, 303 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 


Secretaries— Fev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. Treasurer— E. I aw- 
rence Bernard. Busini ss Manager— Wililam 
F. Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 
Publications for ssle at 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey. 
J. B. Clark; D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streete; or, P. O. Box 2568. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


: 56 Reade St., New York. 
§Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasur r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pcnd, Agent, 940 
Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


| AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 


teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ‘:. cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal.. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont-- 


gomery avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 868 Market 8t., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. | 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut — 


ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 912: 


Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 

| CAL. W..O. T. U. 
132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tie Paotrio and ite ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


articles usually for sale in San Fran ; also, 
in answering any reasonable ing relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters-must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA-. 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGEERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents for 

HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH. 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OID OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 FrontSt 


Sunday-school, 9:30 a. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepxespay, 17, 1889. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ke.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
otrio for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
- months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Pactiric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. | 


- 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1889. 


Last week we read telegrams concern- 
ing the rough experiences of the steamers 
Iroquois and Chattahoochee, on their 
way from Savannah to New York—pre- 
sumably off Cape Hatteras. One ac- 
count says: “Great waves inundated the 
cabins several feet in water. There was 
a panic among the passengers two days, 
and nearly everybody was in tears or 
praying. The engines stopped and the 
vessel drified 200 miles out of her 
course. Great damage was done below 
decks. Several staterooms were demol- 
ished, and nearly all the crockery and 
glassware smashed. Many passengers 
were bruised and are unable to walk.” 
We never read such a narrative without 
a sympathetic thrill. In our wandering 
round this troubled world we have met a 
storm or two. One in particular we en- 
countered in the Storm King, off the 
Bashee Islands, that guard the northern 
entrance to the China seas. There was 
no small tempest on us. The ship was 
in danger of rolling her masts out of her. 
The men were ready with axes to cu; 
the masts away, if the ship were thrown 
on her beam ends. The cabin was 
cleared of everything but the fixtures. 
_ We sat flat on the floor (as we could 
neither lie down nor stand up) at one 
side, where we could hold to something 
when our side of the vessel was upper- 
most, so as not to be tossed swiftly to 
the opposite side. We were few, and 
nobody “cried” or cried out. We were 
not too old to pray, and in fact, we nev- 
er have been. 


The Legislature of the province of 
Quebec, in Canada, has recently appro- 
priated the sum of $400,000 to the or- 
der of Jesuits in settlement of a claim of 
that order in compensation for property 
confiscated by the British Government 
when that Government defeated the 
French and took possession. Of course, 
the Order of the Jesuits had no legal 
claim. We do not know enough of the 
merits of the case to give an opinion up- 
on the equities involved. But the Legis- 
lature, at this late day, has recognized 
the equitableness of the claim, and pro- 
vided for the payment of it. It may 
be said that the Legislature consisted 
largely of Roman Catholics, who were 
under a bias, and chosen in view of se- 
cret pledges to favor this kind of action. 
This may be true. But this action might 
have been annulled by the general Par- 
liament of Canada, but was not, though 
it met there with a vigorous opposition. 
The British Crown may yet have some- 
thing to say, though it will probably de- 
cline to interfere. It need hardly be 
said that such a proceeding has awaken- 
ed the old bitterness in Canada between 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic pop- 


ulations of the Domsnion, which are not 
far from equal in number. Reprisals 


may come out of the conflict, now re- 
newed, which shall show that, after all, 
the Roman Catholics have paid dear 
for the $400,000 which the Jesuits ar 
seeking to pocket. 


We have seen it written by some one 
that after the proposed “union” in Ja- 
pan shall have been accomplished “a 
Congregationalist will remain a Congre- 
gationalist, and a Presbyterian a Presby- 
terian.” The Presbyterian can speak 
for himself ; but it is just one of our ob- 
jections to the scheme that the Congre- 
gationalist is not to be allowed to remain 
a Congregationalist. He is obliged to 
commit ecclesiastical hari-kart in order 
to be taken into the “union” at all. His 
name and his polity must utterly disap- 
pear, and a new polity, essentially Pres- 
byterian, but under a misleading name, 
must be taken on. This new polity 
takes all power from the membership of 
the churches, except possibly (not proba- 
bly) in the first instance, and then ap- 
peals to bukwat and -renkwai, and 
so on, and may go up and onward agi- 
tating all the churches of the Empire, 
with somebody’s sad  peccadillo, that 
should have received its quietus in the 


neighborhood of its occurrence. No, 
the scheme which was printed in this pa- 
per recognized Congregationalism only 
as something to be swallowed up. 


We have been looking over the ‘‘Elev- 
enth Annual Report of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association ” of this city 
—a city which has a bad reputation for 
religion and morality in some quarters. 
Relatively to the needs, our religion and 
morality are painfully deficient; but, in 
the aggregate, they are ever to us a won- 
der and ajoy. This Association, for in- 
stance, is a happy one in its thought 
and practice. It has done an amazing 
amount of good—possibly as much as 


‘the Young Men’s Association, which is 


far more prominent in the community. 
Here are fourteen different committees, 
doing each its special work every month 
in the year, endeavoring to make it sure 
that no family in the city shall be utterly 
without help and cheer, sympathy and 
safety. We commend the Association 
to the public. Not a few of our ladies 
will be surprised when they learn how 
much it is doing with its measured re- 
sources and limited numbers. The city 
would be poorly off without it, and its 
loving and busy workers. 


The interior of Africa was long the 
land of wonder and mystery. These, in 
our time, have been partially dispelled. 
But Africa is still a source of myths and 
legends. The exact truth about the 
spread of Mohammedanism, about the 
dimensions of the slave-traffic, about the 
status of chiefs and kings, and about 
the movements of individuals and explor- 
ing parties, we can not get at. Wehave 
to wait and wait, and then wade through 
a series of contrarieties in Order to reach 


a certainty. A few weeks ago it seemed 


almost true that Stanley, Emin Bey, and 
a great retinue were on the way to Znzi- 


bar; irrational as such a_ proceeding 


could not but seem to all the outside 
world. Now comes the contradiction of 
this last myth, but without any statement 
as to Stanley’s actual place and plan. 
Let us hope for progress and promotion 
in Africa, and let us‘be reasonably mod- 
erate in our expectations regarding the 


regeneration of the ‘‘dark continent.” 


We have in mind a preacher who has 
Opinions on religious and theological sub- 
jects which are not shared by his neigh- 
bors in the ministry. His neighbors 
are much the more numerous, Not a 
few of them have had equal classical and 
scientific training ; some of them have 
probably more exact and full scholarship. 
When this preacher and his local contem- 
poraries meet, it does not strikingly ap- 
pear that he has more reason to be 
counted an authority than they. Yet 
when he addresses a congregation on the 
points in question he has the habit of 
affirming that those conclusions in which 
his mind rests are those which have been 
settled as certain by all the advanced 
critics and experts of the age. Of course, 
if it be so, his neighbors seem as ridicu- 
lous and meager as those poor pilgrims, 
whom, as they trudged along on their old- 
fashioned way, the new pilgrim’s progress 
vestibuled train swept by, leaving behind 
a pitiful smile for their comfort. But 
there are grave suspicions that this claim 
of having all the learning on one side is 
not altogether-so sure. Thoroughly in- 
formed men in the questions of difficulty 
are not characterized by assumption of 
this sort. It is not good to make out 
that all knowledge died with certain 
fathers, or sages who have passed away; 
but neither is it good to speak as if 
knowledge were mostly the product of a 
few last years. ‘‘Judge nothing before 
the time” is very good advice. It is 
advice which progressives, as they style 
themselves, might take to heart generally. 
For in the exuberance of their persua- 
sion that this is the day of light, they 
jump to their conclusions. Let us 
hold the mind in some abeyance, 
and be sure that our evidence is fairly 
cited and weighed. Acquaintance with 
the most recent knowledge is very com- 
mendable, but the show of it needs to 
be moderate. 


q People talk of reserved force, the stor- 
age of life, and the conservation of ener- 
gy. We may form’some idea of what is 
meant by such terms, but how little we 
know about the thing itself after we have 
used the terms! We seem to have been 
constituted each with about so much vi- 
tality, to which we can add nothing, and 
upon which we must draw continually. 
Barring what we call accidents, we live 
fewer or more years, according to the 


rate of annual expenditure of vitality. If | 


we waste our vitality by excesses we 
shorten our lives. If we spend our vi- 
tality with due economy, we live to the 
full age of man, beyond which it matters 
little whether we pass or not. We are 


‘happy after their arrival. 


A 


again in the region of what we may call 
accidents, or, more piously, divine prov- 


|idences. We need, first of all, to be at 


peace with God. Then we néed ‘to live 
the life of religion. Then we need to do 
hard work to the limit of our ability ev- 
ery day we live. . And then, when death 
comes, be it soon or late, we can say, 
“Thank God, my little life has been 

success.” 


Last week the “State Board of Trade” 
invited C. P. Huntington, ‘the railroad 
king,” to attend its meeting, and give 


them some counsel. He did so, and in the. 


course of his remarks uttered the follow- 
ing, which neither minister, lawyer nor 
editor could say more effectively : 


** The soil of California is not excelled 
by any other country and is equaled by 
but few ; but let us not forget that cli- 
mate and soil are not all that are needed 
to attract people here and make them 
They must 
feel assured that life and property are 
safe here ; that they will find good schools 
where their children can be educated ; 
that they will find churches where each 
may worship according to his own belief; 
that the marriage relations will be kept 
pure and untainted ; that all labor shall 
be respected, and all honest labor be 
counted honorable labor. Those who 
come here, if they do, must know all 
this and more. They must know that 
they will be taken by the right hand of 
fellowship and assisted, at least by mor- 
al support, stand in the ranks of the great 
army that is struggling on to reach the 
front of material and moral greatness. 
It does not need money, for the places 
demanding material aid are few compar- 
ed to those that need moral support. 
These words that I often heard when a 
child have helped so many : 

‘* One little word in kindness spoken, 
A token or a tear, 


Have ofttimes healed a heart most broken, 
And made a friend sincere.”’ | 


BANQUET TO PRESIDENT BARTLETT, 


The Dartmouth College Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast tendered 
President and Mrs, Bartlett a banquet at 
the Palace Hotel last Monday evening. 
The table was lavishly decorated with 
flowers and fruit, as well as many mas- 
terpieces of the confectioner’s art. A del- 
icate repast was served, during which a 
string band played entertaining music. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows, President of the 
Association, presided, and after the din- 
ner briefly welcomed the guests of the 
evening, and called upon President 
Bartlett to give the. old students some 
idea of the changes in and present con- 
dition of the College. The President 
happily responded. He mentioned the 
fact that he is about to return home after 
a long. journey, during the whole of 
which he had found it impossible to hide 
from the Dartmouth alumni. In Con- 
stantinople he had been hailed by one 
former student, in New York another 
tapped him on the shoulder, and in pros- 
perous San Francisco many of them wel- 
comed him at the festal board. Refer- 
ring to the College, he stated that $500,- 
ooo had been spent in the past eleven 
years in adding to and improving the 
buildings, and now, though not financial- 
ly well off, the institution is beginning to 
breathe more freely. From a scholastic 
point of view, Dr. Bartlett holds that the 
College is better equipped than ever, and 
he mentioned the names of several gen- 
tleman whom he declared to be unex- 
celled in their lines, and who occupy 
different chairs at Dartmouth. The new 
chapel and library buildings, the latter 
with 68,000 volumes, he pronounced 


handsome and worthy structures. A 


matter of peculiar advantage in the Col- 
lege, the President claims, is the person- 
al contact of the students with the facul- 
ty, thereby doing away entirely with the 
antagonism which characterizes other 
colleges. Comparing Dartmouth with 
Harvard, he granted to the latter the ad- 
vantage for students who wish to carry 
on their studies in any particular line, 
but asserted that for an all-round college 
education the former is the better. — 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey was called uponto 
speak to the toast ‘‘Dartmouth in the Re- 
ligious World on this Coast”; Hon. Ira 
G. Hoitt, ‘Dartmouth as an Educator”; 
Mr. L. Curran Clark, ‘Dartmouth in the 
Business World”; Professor C. H. Ham, 
“The Ladies’; Fisher Ames, Esq., 
“The Law”; Dr. Sidney Worth, ‘‘Medi- 
cine”; Principal Frank Morton, ‘Dart- 
mouth inf the Preparatory Schools”; Mr. 
Geo. M. Ward of the Young People’s So- 
ciety Christian Endeavor, ‘Dartmouth 
North, South, East, West, and Ardéund 
the World”; Mr. A. P. Warren of St. 
Paul, ‘Dartmouth in the Northwest”; 


Mr. Thos. Flint, Jr., “Dartmouth and. 


the Sons of the Pioneers.” 

_ At each plate was a book of college 
songs, which were sung with a will by 
the musical company. . 

Hon. G. W. Gooch, Class of 43, 
Boston, several terms a member of Con- 
gress and a lawyer, with his wife, were 
present as invited guests. 

The officers of the Association elected 
for the ensuing year were: Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows, President; C. S. Wright, Treas- 
urer; L. Curran Clark, Secretary. 


The Friend reports that on Sunday, 
March roth, a new church edifice for 
the Makawao foreign church was dedi- 
cated. Rev. Thomas L. Gulick is the 
able and successful pastor. The building 
cost about $10,000, Hon. H. P. Baldwin 
bearing more than one-half the expense, 
It is well located and well arranged for 
Sabbath-school and church purposes, 


REDLANDS, SAN BERNARDINO CO. 


Dear Paciric: The copious rains 
which have fallen in the upper part of 
California have also been a blessing to 
this part of the State. The aggregate 
here for this season is 16,66 inches, 
being more than Stockton and other 
places nearer to San Francisco, Good 
crops of barley are now certain here, and 
also of all kinds of fruit, but as all fruit 
farms can now be irrigated, there will be 
no lack of moisture to perfect the fruit, 
and all engaged -in this business, as well 
as those dependent on its prosperity, are 
jubilant. The flooded fields, with stand- 
ing water during the long storm, did not 
give the impression that this was ‘‘a dry 
and thirsty land where no water Is.”’ 
The soil is sandy, or a sandy loam, with- 
out stones, and the water soon sinks into 
the ground, and after the sun has been 
on it for a time, the surface hardens and 
cakes, The apricot and peach trees 
have been in bloom for some time, and 
the leaves are now appearing. 

The oranges are nearly all picked, box- 
ed and shipped, and the owners of orange 
orchards are jingling in their pockets the 
golden coin received for their golden 
fruit. The prices were generally $1.50 
per box of sixty-three pounds for seedling 
fruit, and $2.50 to $3 for budded ravel 
oranges. Prices, they say, were not as 
high as usual, but there was no competi- 
tion among buyers. One firm sorted the 
oranges and boxed them at the Santa Fe 
R. R. station. The machine that sepa- 
rates them into sizes is quite effectual. 
It is somewhat inclined, and as the or- 
anges roll down, the smaller ones drop 
in the first holes, into a box below on 
either side, there being about a dozen 
furrows ; then another size about three- 
eighths of an inch larger in diameter, un- 
til the largest ones fall down at the end 
of the machine. About ten sizes are | 
made, and one thousand boxes made in 
a day. When boxed they are counted, 
the quality being marked on the box. 
With remarkable rapidity men wrap a 
paper around each orange, and stow 
them one by one in the box, then the top 
boards are laid on, and with a lever 
pressed down tightly, nailed and put in 
the cars that are waiting on the track. 
The orange trees are now filled with 
white buds and putting forth new leaves, 
thus commencing a crop which will take 
about ten months to mature. When all 
these lands are covered with orange trees, 
from Los Angeles to San Diego, will they 
find buyers for the fruit? ‘ Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,” but the 
high prices they ask for land makes this 
a pertinert question to those investing in. 
them. A business can and will be made, 
but it does not seem likely to be profita- 
ble in the future when such extravagant 
prices are paid for land. a 
' The weather is now getting warm, be- 
ing very pleasant morning and evening, 
but the middle of the day will soon be 
oppressive ; still, asis usual all over Cal- 
ifornia, the nights are cool, enabling a 
person to sleep very comfortably. 


A party of four of us hired a carriage 
and had a day’s picnic up the canyon of 
Mile Creek, which comes down the south 
side of San Bernardino mountain, while 
Santa Ana river comes down the canyon 
on the northerly side. The road up the 
canyon is the regular road to Bear Valley, 
where the water company has made 
Bear Lake, which retains a supply of 
water for irrigation and domestic pur- 
poses. The large stone boulders in this 
canyon are numerous, but they have 
managed to make a passable road for 
teams and double carriages. In the 
rainy season, in years gone by, there has 
no doubt been a rushing torrent down 
this narrow canyon, for the bare boulders 
fill the canyon in many places from side 
to side. The scenery is grand as we as- 
cend, the tortuous way frequently dis- 
closing new and beautiful views of the 
mountains with their summits still cov- 
ered with snow. A few persons have 
made homes in the open places ; one of 
these, called Thurman’s ranch (not ex- 
President Cleveland’s associate), is a 
place where those going to spend some 
time at Bear Valley often stop to pass 
the night. We went beyond this for some 
distance, and then resolved to halt on the 
bank of the rapid creek and rest our- 
selves and the horses, and lunch. We 
unspanned our horses, gave them some 
hay we had brought with us, made a fire, 
and a clerical {friend of the party made 
some coffee, so that with the contents of 
a basket we had brought with us we 


robe on the ground for a table-cloth. 

ter this, we were ready to enjoy the scen- 
ery, and walked in different directions, 
and further on, to get good views of the 
mountains. We apparently were not far 


capacity of 6,888,000 gallons of water. 
It was madein 1884, and cost $120,000. 
The area is 1,691 acres. If the dam 
should be made 80 feet high, which is 
possible, it would make the lake cover 
3,300 acres, and retain 31,125,000 gal- 
lons of water, a supply for five years if 
there should be no rain. There need 
therefore be no fear of want of water to 
irrigate Redlands, and also sufficient to 
give water to other needy places down the 
valley. 

While on this subject, let me state that 
there are at least siz water companies 
all getting their water supply from the 
Santa Ana river on the northwest side of 
the mountain, and Mill Creek on the 
south side. The original utilization of 
the water was by the Mexicans from Mill 
Creek, making an open ditch, or tanja, 
taking it to old San Bernardino. This 
water was taken from the river quite low 
down, without making much of a dam. 
The Crafton dam is taken from the same 
stream, and led by pipes on the land to 


| the south of Redlands, and taken over 


the heights overlooking San Mateo, or 
San Timoteo Valley. The Redlands 
Water Company is the distributor of the 
Bear Valley Water Company, and sup- 
plies Redlands, East and West Redlands, 
and down to Mound City. The Sunny- 
side Water Company has an open stone 
ditch, supplying the level land to the 
south of Santa Ana river and Lugonia 
Heights. There is also a ditch from the 
Santa Ana river called the North Fork, 
which supplies Highlands. Below High- 
lands there is the Gage Canal, which 
takes the water from the Santa Ana river 
after all the others named are supplied, 
and they also get the water from Warm 
Creek or Arrowhead Springs, City Creek 
and Lytle Creek, to add to the supply for 
Riverside, 

The different companies have arranged 
the quantity of water each is entitled to, 
and the water pooled in the Santa Ana 
river is measured out to each company 
through a weir. Now comes in the Do- 
mestic Water Company, which has ac- 
quired a certain supply and runs it 
through pipes in the city, charging two 
dollars per month to an ordinary sized 
house and garden, and ten dollars per 
acre for irrigation per year, but limits the 
tracts to two and a half acres. Some 
land has been sold with shares of water 
stock, which gives them a perpetual right 
to one miner’s inch to four acres, and 
some of the companies give one inch to 
seven acres. It will be seen that, after 
all, the Bear Valley Water Coinpany is, 
or will be, the dominant owner. The 
companies seem so mixed up that I can- 
not easily make their position plain. My 
aim is to state that there is an abundant 
supply, which can be purchased where 
the owner of land has not retained the 
shares of water stock he received with 
his land. Some of these buyers have 
sold the water stock they purchased with 
the land, but that does not deprive them 
from using the water and paying for it. 

In one of my letters, 1 mentioned 
that the city trustees had called a special 
election to decide whether they would 
prohibit saloons in the city. There was 
a majority of two in favor of prohibition, 
but, wonderful to relate, three of the vot- 
ers afterwards informed the trustees they 
were sorry they had voted for prohibition, 
and wanted to change their votes, which 
the trustees permitted them todo. If 


such croukedness and irregularity should 


be allowed in political elections, of what 
use would the ballot be? The trustees 
have, in consequence, felt instructed to 
license saloons at the rate of fifty dollars 
per month, and in quantities not less than 
a quart, only ten dollars per month. 
What kind of city fathers are these? A 
grand opportunity to keep out this liquor 
evil has been thrown away. 

The First Congregational Church of 
Redlands has, by a vote of the church, 
instructed their building committee to 
have a plan of church building made sim- 
ilar to the First Congregational Church 
in Santa Barbara, reduced to cost not 
over $3,000 to $3,500, and solicit sub- 
scriptions for the same; and when the 
subscriptions for church building amount 
to within $1,000 of the whole cost, to 
commence building. I presume they 
will soon commence their work, as the 
subscriptions already received for the 
building amounts to $2,400, and on the 
lot $1,400, the cost of the lot be- 
ing $2,200. The present church is 
crowded every Sunday, and the pastor, 
Rev. Geo. Willet, gives great satisfaction 
in his work, although he is not in the 


fared sumptuously, spreading the lap- | best of health. He is now striving to in- 


terest his people more in church work 
and home and foreign missions. <A use- 
ful future is predicted for this church, as 
they have among their members several 
retired clergymen, and also some that 


from the snow line, and the pine trees 
that covered the mountains stood up like 
sentinels between us andthe sky. What 
a delight there is in mountain scenery, 
and how the desire comes to be in those 
almost inaccessible places where solitude 
almost always reigns.—so near by, and 
yet so far off, on account of the trackless 
rocks between. They say that Bear Val- 
ley is only seventeen miles distant from 


takes two days to get there, for the trail 
beyond where we camped is soon very 
steep and rugged. At the present time 
the snow is two feet deep, while on the 
mountain divide it is four feet. The ice 
on Bear Lake is two feet thick; such is 
the report of a recent visitor there. Since 
the dam was made at the lower end of 
Bear Valley, which makes a lake to re- 
tain the water, it has become a place of 
resort during the heat of summer. The 
length of this dam is 250 feet, and in the 
‘radius 335 feet. The wall is 48 feet 
high, and 64 feet from the bed-rock. 


|The lake is 434 miles long, and has a 


Redlands the way the crow flies, but it. 


have been working church members in 
their former places of residences, who 
have made their homes here in order to 
reside in a more genial climate than is 
found in the eastern or middle section of 
the United States. 
A. LinEs VAN BLARComM. 

March 27, 1889. 


Rev. O. G, May has been an agent of 
the California Bible Society for ten 
months in the counties of Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, San Benito and Monterey. 
During that time he has travelled about 
3,000 miles, made 9,500 calls, and dis- 
tributed 1,300 Bibles and Testaments; 
700 by sale, and 600 by gift, and in 
eight different languages. Nearly 400 
families were found destitute of the Bi- 
ble, to all of whom the Scriptures were 
offered, either at very low prices or by 
gift, and over 300 were supplied. 


On March 2d, the steamer Omi Maru, 
| from Yokohama, brought 968 Japanese 


Heme Missenary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY Soctery 


President, Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth S;., 
Oakland. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J: M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 


Oakland. 
Secre ,» Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 Twenty-first 


— Oa land. 
ew societies being form eas mselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


SIONARY SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 
President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Angele; 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 425, Pasadena, 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Bangs, 78 North Griffin avenue, 
East Los Angeles. 


REVIVAL AT PESCADERO. 


BY REV. D. F. TAYLOR. 


There is a :2gend—whether in the 
Talmud or not I do not know— to the 
effect that when the floods of waters coy. 
ered the earth during the general deluge, 
Mephistopheles sought admission into 
the ark of safety. Keeping himself afloat 
with his fin-like wings, he addressed one 
who seemed to be Noah looking out of 
the window of the ark, with these words: 
“Hazy weather, Captain Noah.” Re- 
ceiving no answer and coming nearer, 
he observed it was Ham who was at the 
window, and he at once asked to be ad- 
mitted. The legend states that Ham 
concluded he had better consult his fa- 
ther, and Mephistopheles, knowing the de- 
cided character of Noah when‘he was a 
preacher of righteousness for one hundred 
and twenty years, “‘wended his way to 
regions unknown to again appear at 
Noah’s first vintage.” I may have been 
thinking of this legend when Brother Ver- 
non alighted from the stage on the after- 
noon of March 8th, and with satchel in 
hand, knocked at the parlor door. The 
weather was hazy, and Brother Vernon 
looked distressingly cold. I kindled a 
fire, and gusts of wind came down the 
brick chimney, filling the room with 
smoke. It was so disagreeable that I 
proposed to put the fire out, but Rev. 
Vernon objected, stating that warm smoke 


had supper at the Swanton House, and 
that evening had a pleasant time holding 
conversation with Mrs. Swanton and the 
guests. Brother Vernon was thawed out 
—the hot coffee had done him good—and 
he gave us several well-rendered passages 
from Sam Jones’ discourses, We all felt 
happy. Next morning the brow of na- 
ture was wet. On Sabbath morning the 
sky was lowering and the audience small. 
Brother Vernon gave a good discourse, 
but felt a little discouraged. We had an 
experience meeting that evening, and as 
the audience left the rain came down in 
torrents. On getting up Monday morn- 
ing, like Noah, we looked out of the win- 
dow, and did not observe a dry place for 
the sole of the foot. The clouds looked 
like ‘*Foul bombards that would shed 
their liquor.” Says I to Bro. Vernon, 
“IT don’t believe we can hold a meeting 
to-night.” His answer was, “I guess, 
Taylor, the same Lord who runs the 
Weather can run the meetings also.” On 
Tuesday morning the storm was doing 
its level best, and Pescadero Creek began 
}to boom. The stage came in late that 
evening, and with it my wife, Emma and 
the twins. They were in good spirits, 
though somewhat damp. After supper 
we sat down before a roaring fire, con- 
cluding that any occupation outside was 
a sea-faring business. The rain beating 
on the pane gave us no pain. We re- 
tired to rest. About two o’clock in the 
‘morning, while in the midst of a very 
pleasant dream, I woke up suddenly, 
hearing a fearful knocking at the front 
door. I heard a_ voice which said, 
‘VYour’re flooded! the water’s rushing 
irito the kitchen, and rising every minute.” 
In about two minutes I was down stairs, 
lamp in hand, and, opening the door, en- 


attention to the chicken-house, advising 


but as the corner of the barn was four 
feet under water, and I had no gum 
boots, I allowed them to take their fate. 
I knocked at Brother Vernon’s door, and 
said, “‘We’re flooded, don’t you know it?” 
‘Are we?” said Brother Vernon, turning 
over in bed. ‘Well, let’s hoist sail and 
make for the nearest port.” We all got 
up and watched the water, except Brother 
Vernon. Iconcluded he had been used 
to these things, and probably had lived in 
the web-foot country. By six in the 
morning the water had gone down, leav- 
ing a layer of mud on the kitchen floor 
three inches deep. | 

That week we did very little, but by 
next Sabbath, although the storm was 
not over, we had very good audiences, 
and an interest began to be created. 
The people liked Brother Vernon from 
the start,and impressions were made. 
The week following a great interest was 
manifested, and not a night passed by 
without a conversion. On the Sunday 
following, a special service was given in 
the afternoon for men only, and the 
whole audience, numbering about sixty, 
stood up and promised to be better men. 
On being asked to come forward and 
shake hands and endeavor to be Chris- 
tians, they all came forward except two. 
Then followed a week of really interest- 
ing work for the Lord. The old settlers 
and sinners began to say, “Well, I guess 
we're having a revival, and the first that 
has happened at this place.” I think it 
was On Monday that Charles F. Wilson 
was specially moved and stayed to the 
after meeting. While we were praying I 
held him by. the hand, and he said after- 


meeting, but had the door been fifty feet 


wide I could not have gone out.” W. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME MIS. 


was a degree better than cold air. We 


countered Mr. Swanton, who turned my 


me to try and save the young chickens; | 
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G. Torrence had been converted, and 
several young men along with him; then 
followed an old man called George A. 


Smart. The work seemed to be more 


among the men than the woman. A 
night or two afterwards we had an exper- 
‘ence meeting, and Mr. Wilson talked so 
well and so much to the purpose, that 
several others were moved. I remarked 
to Brother Vernon that evening that a 
ood work was being done. “Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘but it’s a good deal like sharp. 
shooting—they get picked off one by 
one.” Up to this time I think about 
twenty had confessed Christ, and were in 
a fair way to reach heaven.. We took 
down ten names of those who wished to 
join our church, and calling a special 
meeting of church members, had them 
yoted in. Last Sunday was the greatest 
day for the Lord, Pescadero has yet seen. 
Three were baptised by immersion at a 
convenient place in the river. A large 
concourse Of people were present, and 
many an old settler witnessing the sight 
shed tears like a little child. It was the 
first immersion scene the place had seen. 
The impressions will never be lost. Be- 
fore the ceremony took place a curious 
thing happened. A salmon came up the 
stream, and getting frightened at the peo- 
ple, jumped out of the water upon the 
bank right at our feet. Mr. Torrence 
secured him, and thoughts came up in- 
to many of our minds of the times when 
the blessed Master was with the deciples, 
and miraculous draughts of fishes took 
place. Christ said to Peter, ‘From 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” And 
still does He say it to us, and to all new 
converts who enter His church. Nothing 
is more agreeable to a pastor than receiv- 
ing members into the church of Christ, 
and when the ten stood up confessing 
Christ, in a house filled with Christians 
and those who were not, a thrill of joy 
came to every one who loved the Master, 
and fervent were the prayers that as- 
cended to heaven. It was a great satis- 
faction for us to receive Mr, and Mrs. J. 
C. Coburn and their adopted son Carl. 
J.C. Coburn is brother to Mr. Coburn, 
who owns a Spanish grant in this place. 
We held another special service in the 
afternoon for men. At this meeting 
Brother Wilson talked about thirty min- 
utes, giving an account of his life. At 
the close of his talk he broke out in elo- 
quent and fervid language that surprised 
every one, and, walking down the aisle, 
he made an impassioned personal appeal 
that will not leave the memory of those 
who heard it. The conversions are of 
so decided a nature that no one doubts 
them, and both of the saloon-keepers ad- 
mit that good has been done. The usual 
talk is indulged in that it will soon die 
away, but we Christians conclude that it 
is the commencement of an opening that 
will never close, and that many others 
will be brought into the fold where there 
is but one shepherd. A reception was 
given to Brother Vernon last Friday even- 
ing in the Druid Hall. The building 
was filled with men, women and children, 
Congregational, Methodist, Roman Cath- 
olic and those of no persuasion. Mr. 
Hayward, one of the oldest and leading 
citizens, occupied the chair. He intro- 
duced the subject to the meeting that 
they wished to raise $100 for Brother 
Vernon; that they had already raised 
quite a portion of it, and that while eat- 
ing refreshments, drinking coffee and 
lemonade, the money they wished to give 
could be handed to the ladies, and thence 
to himself or Mr. Weeks.. A very excel- 
lent programme, consisting of solos, 
duets, and together with instrumental 
music, was given. In the course of his 
remarks the chairman said that he wished 
to bring up his family under Christian 
training, and although he was not of the 
same faith, nevertheless he acquiesced in 
all that Brother Vernon said, and men- 
tioned that no one could find fault with 
his teachings. Brother Wilson also made 
a short and pithy speech, testifying to the 
power in Christianity in regard to him- 
self. Brother Vernon has received in 
all for his services at Pescadero the sum 
Of $130. | 
My estimate of Brother Vernon is that 
he is an apt, pithy talker ; that he deals 
in the humorous and pathetic alternately; 
that he has a logical way of placing 
things ; that he is decidedly original, and 
uses language that any one can under- 
stand, occasionally indulging in terms 
that are considered slang, but which are 
evidently the words that nail the subject 
to the memory; he is decidedly in earnest; 
he deals in Scripture only to the extent 
as his various points demand; he is a 
keen watcher of effect, and instantly 
know what men and women in the au- 
dience require personal talk; there is a 
calmness in his severest sentences that 
seems to say, ‘You know this is true, and 
you perceive I am not angry at you”; 
he never scolds, but his words burn deep, 
Wherever Brother Vernon goes, unless 
the surroundings are absolutely wnfav- 
rable, he will create a favorable impres- 
sion, and souls will be brought into the 
kingdom. The talk last Sunday forenoon 
Was an eloquent sermon, given with a 
dramatic effect seldom surpassed, and 
creating a profound impression. 


The City of New York now covers an 
area of forty-two square miles, with a 
Population of a million and a half. It is 
Proposed toadd Brooklyn, Staten Island 
and the principal towns of Queens Coun- 
ty to this area, swelling the area to some 
three hundred square miles, and giving 
the city a population of more than 
three millions. This would make 
New York, next to London, the largest 
City in the world. 


The President has appointed Col. J 
- Jackson Assistant Treasurer at San 
rancisco, 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


‘Palm Sunday was observed by appro- 
priate services in the First church in this 
city. Palms decorated the platform. 
Rev. Dr. Barrows preached an excellent 
sermon on ‘ The Triumphal Entry of 
our Lord to Jerusalem,” based upon the 
prophecy in Zechariah ix’: 9. Ry 


~ President.S, C. Bartlett preached in 
Plymouth ‘‘church in: the morning on 
“Esau and ‘Jacob Contrasted.” The 
discourse was very much enjoyed by an 
appreciative’ audience. Dr. Bartlett is 
voted’ a first-class preacher by all: who 
have heard him inthis city. 


We are sorry to learn that Rev. J. 
Spencer Voorhees hag decided not to re- 
turn to California. For some months 
before going East he had very accepta- 
bly supplied the Fourth church, and 
the people had become much attached 
to him, and there were prospects of good 
fruit. But we are glad to report that 
there will be no vacancy in the pulpit. 
Our worthy brother, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
who has been the supply for some weeks, 
has been secured for the next six months 
by the unanimous invitation of the 
united people. 

At the yearly meeting of the Turlock 
Church Society April 34, the present 
pastor, Rev. L. N. Barber, engaged to 
serve the church for another year, com- 
mencing April rst, with an increase of 
salary to $800; the former salary being 


$750. 
Rev. W. A. Tenny preached at the 
Golden Gate Church, Oakland, in the 
morning, and Jee Gan occupied the pul- 
pit in the evening. Lem Chung sang 
two solos in fine style. ‘The house was 
packed to overflowing. At the. close, 
most of the audience came forward and 
gave the Chinese brethren the hand of 
Christian fellowship. ‘The effect was ex- 
cellent. we, A. T, 


Rev. Dr. Dwinell is to preach the ser- 
mon at the Seventh Triennial Session of 
the National Council of Congregational 
churches of the United States, which 
will be held at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
beginning October gth, and continuing 
until the 15th. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Hammond left 
last Monday for Portland, Oregon, 
where they will visit a daughter who has 
long there resided. We have. enjoyed 
their stay in our city, and hope their 
trip will continue to be a pleasant one, 
whether they return from Portland direct 
to Chicago, or by way of Alaska. 


The Santa Rosa Republican of April 
12th reports that the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Church Society in 
that place was held on the previous 
Wednesday evening, and was attended 
by a large company. ‘Two deacons and 
two deaconesses, and other officers, were 
elected. 
sary of the organization of the church at 
this place, the occasion was made pleas- 
ant by holding a church social. A fine 
collation was served by the ladies of the 
church, after which a musical entertain- 
ment was given, Professor Hill and 
others rendering vocal solos, and Miss 
Pearl Noble a cornet solo. The even- 
ing was passed pleasantly, and the church 
upon its first anniversary can congratu- 
late itself on the progress made, nearly 
fifty persons being on its roll of member- 
ship.” 

Rev. O. G. May has been spending a 
few days at Byron helping the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Tubb, in special meetings. 
A good degree of interest is manifested. 


It was most fitting that the foundation 
of the new edifice of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Los Angeles should be 
commenced by the children and young 
people of the church. This occurred on 
Saturday, the 12th inst., when the chil- 
dren, teachers and officers marched 
from the church hall to the ground, just 
opposite the street, where each, aided by 
the workmen, laid a brick in its place in 
the wall, appropriate hymns being sung 
and prayer offered by the pastor, Rev. 
R. G. Hutchins, D.D. Following this 
came the ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone, and in the same impressive man- 
ner. This beginning of a new house of 
worship is the speedy result of a call 
from the pastor, two weeks ago, for a 
subscription of $8,o00, that the work 
might commence at once. Inanincred- 
ibly short time the amount subscribed 
had reached beyond $10,000, besides 
ten acres of land and a city lot. This 
new building will be plain, but large, the 
ground floor alone seating twelve hun- 
dred people. The usual study for the 
pastor, Sabbath-school-room, and accom- 
modations and appliances for social 
gatherings, found in modern church 
structures, are also provided for. This 
church is fully awake to its opportunities 
and privileges in this city and Southern 
California. 

Los Angeles, April 13, 1889. 


EASTERN, 


The new Trinity church in Chicago, 
formerly a mission of the First church, 
Englewood, was organized March 3rst. 


The First church, Springfield, Ohio, 
dedicated a new house of worship March 
24th—cost, $25,000—free from debt. 

The church at Muskegon, Mich., has 
been quickened by meetings conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Kellogg—eighteen have 
united with the church. | 

Major Cole, with his wife, and Mr. F, 
S. Jewett, have been holding successful 
meetings at Brookfield, Mo. | 

A Council of Recognition. met with 
the German church, Lincoln, Neb., 


| March 23d. 


“This being the first anniver- 


FROM PORTLAND, OR. — 


From the report of Mr. Noel H. Jacks, 
Traveling Secretary for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the 
Northwest, for the quarter ending March 
31st, the following is summarized: 

Associations visited—Seattle, Tacoma, 
Centralia, La Camas, Port Townsend, in 
Washington Territory; Victoria, Van- 
couver, New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia; East Portland,,Oregon. Relig- 
ious services conducted—Gospel meet- 
ings for young men, 16; pulpits filled, 8; 
requests for prayer, 46; known conver- 
sions, 20; public meetings, with address- 
es on Association work, ro. Associations 
organized—La Camas, February 3, 1889. 
General Secretaries installed——1, C. A. 
Davie of San Francisco, Cal., at New 
Westminster, B. C., March 12, 1889. 
Buildings dedicated—1, at Centralia, W. 


for local expenses—East Portland, Or., 
$450; La Camas, W. T., $170; Centra- 
lia, W. T., $97.50; New Westminster, 


For building purposes—Seattle, W. T., 
$2,300; Tacoma, W. T., $3,555; Van- 
couver, B. C., $5,625; Victoria, B. C. 
(lot fund), $1,000. 

In this district there are fourteen local 
and seven college Associations, and 
eight general secretaries are giving their 
whole time to the work ; four more will 
be needed in a short time. Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Spokane Falls and Port Townsend, 
W. T., and Vancouver, B. C., expect to 
erect buildings within the present year. 
In closing his report, among other things, 
Mr. Jacks says: ‘‘The outlook is most 
encouraging. The religious life of the 
Associations is healthy. More attention 
than ever before is given to personal 
work among unsaved young men. Re- 
ports show that many young men are be- 
ing led to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Since the above was written, it is learn- 
ed through a private letter from Mr. 
George Carter, General Secretary of the 
Seattle Association, to a friend in this 
city, under date of April 6th, that the 
erection of a building in that city would 
begin as soon as plans were approved, 
and that it was expected the work of ex- 
cavating would be begun during the 
coming week. The Association lot is 
valued at $20,000, and upon it a $40,- 
ooo building will be erected—$30,000 
to be expended at once, and the remain- 
der as it may be subscribed in the fut- 
ure. 

During the past week Mr. Jacks visit- 
ed Albany, and held a meeting there in 
the interests of Y. M. C. A. work. The 
result was the enrollment of forty-three 
names and the permanent organization 
of an Association. 

Oregon ‘City and Vancouver, W. T., 
have recently been visited by Mr. Jacks, 
but the condition of affairs in both places 
was such as not to warrant putting forth 
an effort to organize an Association at 
the present time. 

At the First church this morning an 
exceptionally good sermon was given us 
by Rev. Henry L. Bates, late of Seattle, 
the son-in-law of our good physician, 
Dr. Z B. Nichols, an honored member 
of our Church. But a few weeks ago, 
one Sabbath evening, an excellent ser- 
mon was given us by his venerable father, 
Rev. Henry Bates of Crete, Nebraska, 
who, with his wife, spent the winter with 
his son on Puget Sound. Mr. Bates’ 
text this morning was a clause from 
Luke vii: 22, “Go your way and tell 
John what things ye have seen and 
heard.” This, the speaker said, was 
Christ’s answer to the question of John 
the Baptist—“‘Art thou he that should 
come? or look we for another?” Even 
John did not fully realize Christ’s mis- 
sion on earth. A parallel was drawn 
between his narrow vision and our own. 
One of the greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vance of the cause of Christ is found in 
the unbelief of his professed followers. 
We lack faith in his name. We are en- 
deavoring to find something new. But 
it is true to-day, as it was eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is not new evidence 
we want; but the “old, old story,” the 
gospel—the good news of salvation—is 
the power, and the only power, of God 
unto salvation. Thisinspires the human 
heart with the loftiest motives that hu- 
manity can demand. It transforms and 
makes new creatures of men. Through 
lack of faith we do not use this power. 
It is the hope of society, the basis of all 
true reform; it will solve the temperance 
question, that cannot be carried to a 
successful issue without it. Public sen- 
timent must be Christianized. Who 
doubts, if this was so to-day, that the 
vast multitude of evils following in the 
train of the liquor traffic would have 
ceased to exist. Ample illustrations 
were given of the power of the gospel 
upon the hearts of sinful men. The ser- 
mon closed with an earnest and fervent 
appeal to the unconverted. 

Last Tuesday afternoon our pastor 
and a few friends repaired to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harriet Williams, a mem- 
ber of the First church, and a very aged 
lady, who is thereby unable to attend 
the public services, and there celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper with her. It was a 
solemn and touching occasion, truly help- 
ful to our aged sister and all who were 
present. It would be well if such occa- 
sions were often fepeated. The necessi- 
ty for it may be found in many churches. 

April 14, 1889. Gro. H. Himes. 


‘THE LETTER-WRITER. 


This is the age of letter-writing. 
Probably more letters have been written 
by those speaking the English tongue, 
during the present century, than during 
the centuries preceding it. Indeed 


the English-speaking race probably write 


Pacific ; 


T., February 13, 1889. Funds secured 


more letters in a single year than were 


| written in half a century before A. D. 


B. C., $1,600; Victoria, B. C., $500. | 


San Diego. 


1800. Increased mail facilities, cheap 
postage and the general education of the 
people largely account for this. It may 
startle some of the young people who 
read this article to be told that a century 
back, in 1790, there were but seventy- 
five postoffices in all these United States, 
and that the entire revenue from the 
postoffice department was less than $50,- 
000, and that the writer of this article 
used to pay twenty-five cents for each . 
letter received in Ohio from Connecticut. 
Of course, letters in those days were few 
and far between, like angel visits. But 
now all this is changed. We have be- 
come a nation of letter-writers. Every 
body writes letters—one or more every 
week, and the social frame is quite dis- 
jointed if some one of the household 
fails to receive a message from distant 
friends regularly and with few days be- 
tween. No doubt this feature of our 
social and intellectual life has much to 
do in cementing us together as a nation, 
and as loving members of our respective 
families. It is also a national education, 
affording valuable discipline to the writer, 
and conveying vast stores of information 
to the reader. It may also be made, 
and is already, a mighty moral and re- 


ligious force, which, properly used, will 


do immense good. Since this is so, the 
writer wishes to make a few suggestions, 
especially to the young people who read 
this article, in answer to the question, 


How to make letters most acceptable and 
profitable ? 


1. Let it be your ambition to write a 
plain hand, one.easily legible. When 
written, look over. your letter, and see 
that every word is spelt right ; the 7's 
dotted and the 2’s crossed. And if you 
fear your correspondent will be puzzled 
to. decipher some of your words, throw 
the sheet away and write another. You 
have no right to rob another of an hour’s 
time, when in ong-quarter of that time 
you could have saved him the worry and 


trouble of deciphering your hierogyph- 


ics. I have more than once given up a 
correspondent I should have prized 
greatly but for the wretched penman- 
ship. Remember, the glory of penman- 
ship is its legibility, not its fantastic 
flourishes. 

2. Be careful in the construction of 
your sentences, the collocation of words. 
That style is best which conveys your 
thought naturally, most directly, lucidly 
and gracefully. Try to have your letters 
as perfect as possible, and don’t mind 
throwing away an imperfect sheet now 
and then and substituting another. 


3. Don’t write on scraps and pieces 
of paper unless you are out of paper, or 
are dashing off rapidly business notes. 
I am speaking now of social letters. 
Give your friend a good, generous sheet 
of clean paper. Then, if your friend 
wishes to preserve your letter for future 
reference, he can fold it, label it, and 
put it away In a precious package, to be 
read perhaps with pleasure and profit 
years after the hand that wrote it has 
turned to dust. | 

4. When you sit down to write a let- 
ter look upward, and ask the Lord to 
help you write, to guide your thought 
and aid your speech. And when finish- 
ed, ask him to put his hand upon it and 
make it a blessing. This don’t mean 
that your letters should be sermons, but 
that they should be sweetly natural, 


affectionate, a source of rich pleasure, 


and a stimulative toward every good 
word and work—‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” May the Lord help 
us to make the most of this distinguish- 
ed gift of the nineteenth century! 

S. BrIstTou. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH. 


A new enterprise has been launched 
in the Santa Cruz mountains that has 
much promise of good for Christ’s king- 
dom and our church. About twelve or 
fourteen miles a little to the east of 
north from Santa Cruz, the Rev. P. R. 
Adams has been preaching for over a 
year in a schoolhouse. He had been 
forced out of his regular work in the 
ministry by poor health, and had. taken 
a little farm upon Ben Lomond, and 
was working it with his boys. There 
were no religious services for miles in 
every direction from him, and, to meet 
this need, he began a service in the near- 
est schoolhouse. This work resulted, 
some two months ago, in a revival of re- 
ligion, and those who had entered upon 
the new life, together with those who had 
once been members of the church in 
other places, were found to number 
about thirty. They determined to or- 
ganize a church forthwith; and, the Con- 
gregational polity and creed pleasing 
them, they concluded to enter our de- 
nomination. 

The pastor of the Congregationa 
church in Santa Cruz and a delegate 
went up March 3oth, and found the lit- 
tle schoolhouse full of enthusiastic peo- 
ple. There was an examination of their 
previous work and records, a sermon, 
the reading of the creed and covenant, 
the right hand of fellowship, etc. These 
representatives of the churches came 
away delighted with the spirit of the peo- 
ple and very hopeful for the future of the 
little church. Pleasant for situation is 
their whole environment, and pleasant to 
those who are nearest neighbors in 
church relationship is the birth of this 
new daughter in the circle of our Santa 
Clara Association. The Rev. P. R. 
Adams will continue to minister to them, 
and good news may be confidently ex- 
pected from time to time. W. 


Governor Waterman’s Commission to 
locate the new insane asylum is now in 


| 


| OBITUARY. 


Atuison.—Died, in this city, April 8, 1389, 
Thomas R. Allison, a native of London, 
England, aged 46 years. | | 
[Called to attend the funeral of the 

gentleman, a stranger to me, I rode to 

the cemetery with Mr. King, a Roman 

Catholic, who the following day address- 

ed me as follows.—K.] 
Rev: Dear Sir: Referring to our de- 

ceased brother, the good English gentle- 

man, whom we buried this morning, I 

would say a word or two. I knew him 

intimately for the past four years, and 
can censcientiously say that to my knowl- 
edge I have never met a morehonorable, 
honest and upright man. He was not 
what some men might call scholasly and 
intellectual, but he was loyal and truth- 
ful in every sense—loyal to his country, 
its sovereign and its institutions; loyal to 
humanity ; and, blended with his manli- 
ness, there was a child-like simplicity 
that was poetry in itself. We have seen 
kind friends place flowers on his newly 
made grave, and I would place this leaf- 
let with them to his memory. The 
flowers will soon fade away, and I know 
that my weak effort will also die away, 
leaving, if any, but a momentary echo 
behind. Nevertheless, it is a relief to 
my sorrow to say this much, and in that 
spirit I address you.” 
A MONODY. 

With ‘regretful reference to the death of 

Thomas R. Allison. : 


O muse of mine, must we again 

So soon take up a mournful strain, 

And grief, for aye, be our refrain 
Whilst lingering here below ? 

If tbis be so, then let us bend 

_ Our hearts, our souls, unto the end 

That He to us may also send 

Strength to accept each blow. 


O Lord, Thou, in Thy wisdom, hast 
From me estrangéd in the past — 
Those I have loved, and this the last 
Thou hast now also taken. : 

Thy will, O Lord, on earth be done 
From rising unto setting sun, 
And when life’s petty battle’s won . 

. Let me not be forsaken; 


But in Thy realms, where heart meets 
heart, 
Cemented never more to part, 
’Midst Mankind from Creation’s start 
Of every creed and clime 
May I, O God, in mercy find 
‘Those I have sought in soul and mind 
Our intercourse there unconfined, 
Blended unto all time. 
Patrick M. KINa. 
San Francisco, April 10, 1889. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


Deacon Andrus has recently made a 
visit to the Atahnum valley. His thor- 
ough personal work and earnest and prac- 
tical addresses to the people accomplish- 
ed much good, | 

Eight persons have recently united 
with the church at Ahtanum—one by 
letter and seven on profession of their 
faith. 

Rev. S. H. Cheadle, recently from 
East Tacoma, has received a call from 
the church at North Yakima. He ac- 
cepts, and promptly enters upon the 
work. After a week’s trial of this sunny 
climate, he finds himself much improved 
in health, and enters very hopefully into 
this promising field. 

The church at Wenas has lately organ- 


‘ized a Y. P. S. C. E. Several persons 


have united with the church since Janu- 
ary 1st. The pastor, W. B. Morse, is 
encouraged in his work. The semi- 
annual meeting of Yakima Association 
will be held with the church at Natchez 
on the 5th of May. An interesting meet- 
ing is anticipated. | 

The church at Ellensburgh has pur- 
chased a site, and will soon have a home 
for worship. It has a flourishing Sun- 
day-school. The trouble is not to find 
scholars, but teachers. Seven persons 
have united with the church since the 
beginning of the year. The first annual 
meeting of the Washington Association 
of Ministers and Churches will be held 
with this church, beginning June 27th. 


GLADSTONE ON JOHN BRIGHT. 


In his eulogy of John Bright, in the Brit- | 


ish Parliament, Mr Gladstone said, in 
part : | 

_* Whatever touched him as a man of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race, whatever 
touched him as a subject, obtained, un- 
masked, his sincere, earnest and enthusi- 
astic aid. All causes having his powerful 
advocacy madea distant advance in the 
estimation of the world, and distinct pro- 
gress toward triumphant success. Thus 
it has come about that he is entitled to 
a higher eulogy than is due to success. 
Of mere success, indeed, he was a con- 
spicuous example. In intellect he might 
claim a most distinguishing place. But 
his character lies deeper than intellect, 
deeper than eloquence, deeper than any- 
thing that can be described or that can 
be seen upon the surface. The supreme 
eulogy that is his due is that he elevated 
political life to the highest point—to a. 
loftier standard than it had éver reached. 
He had bequeathed to his country a 
character that can not only be madea 
subject for admiration and gratitude, 
but—and I do not exaggerate when I 


| say it—that can become an object of rev- 


erential contemplation. In the ecom- 
iums that come from every quarter there 
is not a note of dissonance. I do not 
know of any statesman of my time who. 
had the happiness of receiving, on re- 
moval from this passing world, the honor 
of approval at once so enthusiastic, so 
universal and so unbroken, Yet none 
could better dispense with the tributes of 
the moment, because the triumphs of his 
life were triumphs recorded in the advance 
of his country and of its people. His 
name is indelibly written in the annals 
of time and on the hearts of the great and 


overspreading race to which he belonged, 


whose wide extension he rejoiced to see 


and whose power and prominence he 
believed to be full of promise and glory 
for the best interest of mankind.” 


Moderate 
Unique in Design 


Parties furnishing for the first 
time, or replenishing their pres- 
ent supply, will find a visit toour 
warerooms both a pleasant and 
profitable undertaking. Prices 


much lower than heretofore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Start King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Prancisce, 


SEEDS. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL, 
Overland Excursions 


N EXCURSION WILL LEAVE SAN 
Francisco May 7th. couveying delegates — 
and others to the PRESBYTERIAN GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, to meet in New York Oity, 


May 16th to 28th; under the personal supervi- 
sion of BEV. F. E. SHEARER, D.D., the 
Stated Olerk of the Synod of the Pacific. The 


route will be via the 


CENTRAL PACIFIC, 


With plage of stopping a DAY AT SALT 
LAKE OITY; twelve hours’ daylight at 
NIAGARA FALLS, and down the HUDSON 
RIVER by daylight. 

FARE: To Omaha, $335; New York City, 
$61.50. Other points proportionately low. 
For further information, call oa or address 


2 NEW MONTGOMERY 8T., 
Corner Palace Hotel, . San Francisco. 


DR. AUSTIN 


DENTIST, 


- Removed from Washington Street to 


620 GOUGH ST., - FRANOISOO. 
(Cor. of McAllister.) 


MAW STYLES. 


CELEBRATED PATTERNS 
For Ladies, Misses, Boys and Little Ohildren’s 
garments. Oatalogaeg mailed free. Large 
Catalogue of Art Needlework and Stamping 
Pattern designs—20 cents. Address 
H.A. DEMING, 
124 Post Street, San Francisce Cal. 


COUNTRY CENTERS. 


are re- 
Pact- 


Christians desirous of such m 
ferred to the letter on the subject in t 


and, Cal. 


FURNITURE 


Fndless in Variety 


TREES. 


F. E. SHEARER, 


TTERICK’S 


UNITED EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS 


FIc of March 27th, by Mr.W. Corrie Johnston, — 
and ma 
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TAKE CARE. 


Little children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise, 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 


If yausthink that-yon canbe, 


Let ‘me tell you how tosee 
You are quite mistaken there. 


Go and stand before the glass, 
And some ugly thought contrive, 
And my word will come to pass 
Just as sure as you're alive. 


What you have and what you lack, 
All the same as wbat you wear, 
You will see reflected back; 
So, my little folks, take care! 


And not only in the glass 

Will your secrets come to view; 
All beholders as they pass. 

Will perceive and know them, too. 


Out of sight, my boys and girls, 
Every roct of beauty starts; 

So think less about your curls, 
More about your minds and hearts. 


Cherish what is good, and drive 
Evil thoughts and feelings far; — 
For, as sure as you're alive, 
You will show for what you are. 


MISS DORMAN’S AWAKENING. 


A STORY FOR EASTER TIME, 


Miss: Hepsy Dorman had combed her 


own brown and gray hair straight back. 


from her temples, twisted it into a tight 
little ball at the back of her head, and 
then covered all with a stiff ‘‘false piece” 
of lustreless black hair. The result was 
her high forebead ran to a peak in the 
middle, where it met the forbidding fix- 
ture, which was arranged smoothly down 
and rounded with artificial precision 
about “the” ears. black lace cap, 
- mounted with .a few dull purple bows, 
‘ested gloomily on the false black hair, 
imparting a sombre expression to the 
faded face below. 

Miss Hepsy always dressed in black, 
and, regarding ‘all superflous ornaments 
as purely tending to vanity and part of 
the world’s viliating allurements, her 
plain linen collar was invariably fastened 
with an old-fashioned breastpin contain- 
ing a little wad of hair, the relic of a de- 
ceased sister. 

Miss Hepsy really had a warm, tender 
heart beating under the stiff plaits of her 
black dress, but. she bad accustomed 
hersélf so long to dread and frown down 
the follies and*vanities of the world that 
gradually her whole appearance, manners 
and conversation had become prim, 
cheerless and severe. 

And yet Miss Hepsy was a Christian. 
‘Her life was a barren one, so far as kith 
and kin were concerned, for all had left 
her for the ‘‘echoless shore” lony years 
before, So, what wonder that as she sat 
alone in her spacious room she thought 
of earth as a vale of tears, and frequent- 
ly*’hummed ‘to ‘herself the words of the 
old hymn— 

‘Life is but a winter day, a journey to the 
tomb!” 

Was she selfish entirely, that she dwelt 
thus in her own narrow realm, and nurs- 
ed so carefully her own limited views ? 
Yes, and: no; motives and intentions are 
the .cfiterions* by which we are to be 
judged chiefly, and,»as Miss Dorman 
did not mean to be selfish and conscien- 
tiously meant to do right, she could not 
warrantably be accused of leading an ut- 
terly unworthy life. 

It was almost a year since Mr. Gunni- 
son, the Superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school, had called on Miss Dorman and 
urged her taking aclass. Teachers were 
greatly in demand, one in particular be- 
ing needed. for a small, class of young 
girls; who during the week were employ- 
ed at the mills over on the north side of 
the town. Mr. Gunnison argued that if 
Miss Dorman could only become suff- 
ciently interested in these young girls to 
spend an hour in the study of the Script- 
ures in their company each week, it was 
his belief that great good would result, 
and surely no better missionary work 
could be found. i 

Miss Dorman could command her 
time. She had income enough to meet 


her simple wants, and boarded comforta- | 


bly with a quiet, respectable family, oc- 
cupying their large, sunny front room. 
She replied that she would think the 
matter Over. 

Had Mr. Gunnison been less desper- 
ate for assistants in the Sunday-school, 
he would most likely have recognized 
the seeming mistake of asking a person 
like’ Miss Dorman to take a class of 
_ bright, wide-awake, pleasure-loving young 
girls about eighteen years of age under 
her care for religious instruction, even 
one hour a week. 

But the wise All Father really governs 
the acts of his well-meaning children, 
and often the seeming mistakes of men 
only redound to his glory. Miss Dor- 
man decided to take the class. Five 
dressy girls, intelligent if not well edu- 
cated, acute if not particularly refined, 
awaited her approach on the first Sab- 
bath, | 

if Miss Dorman’s» appearance was 
plain and severe in her sunny room, it 
was Only'more so in the subdued light of 
the vestry. At the close of the session 
Flo Hatton said to Jule Knight, 

“Weill, and what do you titink of Miss 

“Miss Bat, you mean,” corrected Jule. 
“Owls have big showy. eyes at least, but 
a bat, you know, is just a kind of snape- 
less black thing, and that’s about all 
there is of it, anyway.” 

“She wade we feel blue as indigo,” 


said Katie Bush, a girl who yielded read- 


ily to feelings of depression. 
Jule Knight replied again with her ac- 


customed roguery,; “All. I could think of 
was how I’d admire to pull that old 
‘scratch’ off her head. Say, girls,” she 
giggled, “what do you suppose she’d 
a-looked like if I-had?”’ 


“I don’t care, she had a real sweet | 


voice; I'll say that much for her,” ob- 


| served jaunty Sue Pitman. 


“Yes,” chimed in Nell Snowden, “and 
I tell you I felt a kind o’ drawin’ toward 
her, she tried so hard. to explain the les- 


| son to us, I did really !” 


“She means: to let us know what a 
dretful thing follies of the world is,” said 
Sue Pitman, her bright eyes dancing 
with merriment. 

“What are the follies of the world?” 
asked Katie Bush. 

“Oh, fuss and feathers and jewelry 
and rigging in. general, I take it, ’cordin’ 
to her idea,” said Flo Hatton. . “I reck- 
on she thinks her dead-black kid gloves, 
and square black bonnet, and her plain 
black dress, look real proper and pious, 
and I’m sure I do, too.” | 

The rest laughed at Flo’s soberly-de- 
livered opinions, then Jule Knight asked, 

‘Shall you girls go again next Sunday? 
I suppose Madam Black is to be the 
teacher henceforth.” 

**I’d go, and be glad to, if she looked 
half as nice as her voice sounds,” an- 
swered Katie Bush. 

“I think ’twould be awful mean not to 
go, when she takes so much pains to try 
and learn us about the lessons,” said 
Nell Snowden. 

Nell was a loving girl, very quick to 
respond to the least kindness shown her. 
And she was only right in realizing that 
poor Miss Dorman had learned her les- 
son thoroughly, and was in earnest in 
trying to teach them its truths, also. 

“Well, I suppose we’d better go it 
again if our courage doesn’t give out,” 
said Jule Knight, who was usually chief 
spokesman of the little group. | 

On reaching her quiet room after Sun- 
day-school, Miss Dorman was surprised 
to find what pleasure there was in think- 
ing of the bright young faces into which 
She had just looked. ‘‘Dear young 
creatures !” she mused, in her prim way, 
‘my heart really goes out to them, and I 
shall certainly try, both by precept and 
example, to induce them to eschew all 
the world’s dangers and temptations, and 
come out boldly fot religion and the ser- 
vice of God.” | | | 

So continually did Miss Hepsy’s mind 
dwell on her attractive new charge that 
during the week she kept wondering 
what she could do to interest and please 
them. She longed to draw them more 
closely to her, and so at last she resolved 
on inviting them to her room’ every 
month and providing a simple treat. In 
this way she hoped to show how sincere- 
ly she had their interests at heart and 
desired to be their friend. — 

Poor, starving soul herself ! She failed 
as yet to recognize that in striving to 
bring a little wholesome variety into 
other lives, she was weaving webs of 
light to gladden her own sunless life. 


The next Sunday all five girls were in 
their places at the appointed time, and, 
if Miss Hepsy’s voice was sweet the week 
before, it was more so as she greeted 
the members of her class on the second 
Sabbath. According to her resolve, she 
invited them on Saturday half-holiday to 
spend a couple of hours or so in her 
room. ‘We can get acquainted so much 
sooner,” she said, “if we meet as friends 
as well as teacher and scholars once in a 
while.” 

“Girls, I don’t know whether I could 
survive it ever in the world,” began Jule 
Knight, once they were started for their 
respective lodging-houses. ‘Fancy me 
planted on one black chair, Sue Pitman 
on another, Katie Bush on another—” 

“Oh, fudge ! ” interrupted Flo Hatton, 
‘‘who cares how black the chairs are? 
It’s an actual fact, Miss Dorman has giv- 
en me the very first invitation I’ve re- 
ceived to enter the house of one of the 
South Side church members since I came 
to this place.” 

‘And it’s the same with me,” said ap- 
preciative Nell Snowden. “I tell you, 
girls, my heart warms to her ! It did last 
Sunday, and does still more to-day.” 


‘It made me blue, though,” began | 


Katie Bush, her characteristic tendency 
cropping out again, ‘to hear Her dwell 
so on the perishing of everything we 
girls naturally take to, and then she 
bolds up death and judgment so forever 
and ever.” | 

“Sure to come!” said Sue Pitman, 
holding up a warning finger. ‘Don’t 
never be afraid to look the truth in the 
face, Katherine Bush. Just as sure as 
you’re born, you'll diesome day, you and 
me, too—the both of us.” Sue imagined 
she had discovered some time ago that 
the best way to dispel something of 
Katie’s blueness was by apparently fol- 
lowing it up. 

“J think,” remarked irrepressible Jule 
Knight, “if the truth were known, Flo 
Hatton’s lemon-colored ribbons were re- 
sponsible for a portion of to-day’s sol- 
emnness.” 

‘Well, where’s the use of living in the 
world at all,” burst out Flo, “if you can’t 


| enjoy bright things when you can get 


them? I believe religion’s all well 
enough,” she added thoughtfully, ‘‘but I 
don’t see why you can’t be mighty cheer- 
ful and have pretty things without it’s be- 
ing wicked in the least !” 

“Strikes me there’s a mistake some- 
wheres,” said Nell Snowden; “but I know 
Miss Dorman means all ‘right, and I bet 
she’s on the safe side, anyhow.” 

“Promptly at half-past two the next 
Saturday afternoon the entire class met 
in Miss Dorman’s wide, sunny, but se- 
verely plain, room. Her winsome voice 
was sweet as ever, but her appearance 
also as dark as usual, and her conversa- 
tion tinged with the warning, preachy 


tone always so distasteful to the young. 
After about an hour a girl entered the 
room with a large tray, containing fra- 
grant tea, crisp little crackers, and a 
generous supply of fresh doughnuts. 

At about five o’clock the ‘little com- 
pany dispersed, with the understanding 
that every fourth Saturday they would be 
expected in the sunny front room. 

Jule Knight was more serious than us- 
ual when on the way home she was the 
first, as expected, to offer a remark. ‘I 
tell you, girls,” she said, ‘‘I think that 
was just jolly. My! how nice a cup of 
hot, genuine tea tastes! And were there 
ever nicer doughnuts—plenty of every- 
thing, too!” 

*That’s the nearest to anything like 
home I’ve known since my own was all 
broke up,” said Flo Hatton very soberly. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed Katie Bush, “if 
Miss Hepsy—she had told the girls to 
call her Miss Hepsy in the future—‘ if 
Miss Hepsy would only be a little less 
‘grewsome,’ as that Scotch Macomber 
girl always says, I believe I should really 
love her.” | | | 

“TI love her dearly as it is,” said Nell 
Snowden warmly. 

“J wish she seemed happier,” said 
Katie again. 

“Why she’s all the time telling ‘bout 
the happiness of religion, and she’s re- 
ligious enough in all conscience,” said 
Flo Hatton ; “but I can’t believe dressing 
in that sad style, and holding up death 
and eternity so sternly, are actually nec- 
essary—lI really can’t.” | 

I couldn’t be glum,” said Jule Knight; 
***twouldn’t be no use trying. I wasn’t 
cut out in that pattern, I know I wasn’t.” 

‘Well, folks are different,” said Katie 
Bush, “and it’s a mercy they are, too! 
I’m sure ‘twould be awful if everybody 
got downhearted as easy as I do.” 

“T guess that’s so,”’ replied Nell Snow- 
den ; ‘and, anyway, Miss Hepsy’!l never 
teach us anything wrong ; and wasn’t that 
tea good, and those crackers and dough- 
nuts just delicious ?”’ « 


It was, as we have said, nearly a year 
since Miss Hepsy had taken her class, 
and the lone’ woman had become very 
much “bound up” in her girls, as she ex- 
pressed it. Every fourth Saturday they 
had trooped to her room, bright, breezy, 


‘crimpy locks waving. Every little while 
Miss Hepsy would deem it her “bound- 
en duty” to warn them against loving the 
world and the gay things in it, while she 
hoped her strict example would help en- 
force her rigid teachings. 

Just before Easter Miss Hepsy was 
seized with a severe cold, and by the mid- 
dle of the week she dispatched a little 
note to each member of her beloved class, 
deploring the fact that she would not be 
able to meet them on Easter Sunday. 
This would be the first time she had been 
absent from them, but as the Saturday 
following Easter would be the regular 
day for assembling in her room, she 
should be only more glad than ever, if 
possible, to see them. 

But all the week preceding Easter th 
girls were planning something which evi- 
dently gave them much pleasure. 


“T wanted awfully to give her some- 
thing at Christmas,” Nell Snowden was 
Saying, “but I didn’t dare; and then, 
what could I have given? Almost every- 
thing was gay and worldly-looking, and 
even now I’m more’n half afraid our 
Easter lilies and the other flowers won’t 
quite please her, flowers are so bright, 
you know.” | 

“Well, we can’t help it if they are!” 
said Flo Hatton, her off-hand habit help- 
ing her out ; ‘‘we must do something to 
show our love and respect, for love her 
we do, for all her blacksome dress and 
sober laws, and every-mother’s child of 
us felt just as Nell did at Christmas— 
actually ached to give her some little 
thing, but didn’t dare. The cards she 
gave us were warning as usual, but lovely 
for all that, and now our flowers are sim- 


blame for their gay little faces.” 
‘Dare say she'll think it’s money 
wasted,” said Katie Bush despondingly. 
“Money’s never wasted that comes 
right out of your heart,” said impulsiv 
Sue Pitman. ieee 
“J’}1 tell you what I think would be 
nice,” began Jule Knight. 


note along, and tell her we sent them out 
o’ pure affection, or something like that ; 
then we might say we’d be willing to 
dress different, not quite so gay, if she 
thinks it’s wicked. We could make up 
the letter between us, and let her under- 
stand we meant everything right and 
proper.” 

A sweet, sunny Easter had dawned, 
and despite her desire to feel that every- 
thing was for the best, Miss Hepsy felt 
keenly disappointed at being housed on 
a Sabbath of so much importance in the 
history of the church. She was vaguely 
wondering if, after all, her girls cared 
much for her teachings, and whether she 
had really reached their hearts at all, 
when the maid entered her room with a 
large parcel directed to herself. 

In great surprise she opened it, and 
found herself holding in her hands a 
beautiful basket made of braided straw 
and sweet grass. Reposing in its mossy 
depths were Easter lilies, azaleas, a few 
sprays Of mignonette, some heliotrope, 
and, bordering all, a row of simple field- 
daisies. Jn the middle of all was a pa- 


|per neatly folded, and opening it, Miss 


Hepsy read : 

“Our Dearest Teacher: We all love 
you so much we really had to give you 
these flowers. Perhaps you won’t think 
it is right, but we could not help getting 
them. We know you do not approve. of 
gay things, but the basket is not very 


bright, and the flowers will soon die. 


their gay ribbons fluttering and their 


ple enough, I’m sure, and we’re not to. 


“When we 
send the flowers, we might send a little 


i But we had to, give you, something, and } 
: give you something 
sweet. We can’t/help laughing and say- |— 
ing fanny things! sometimes, but: it may 


4 


we were bound to 


be wrong. We girls are willing to:dress 


plainer, and:not: use too much ribbon ‘if. 
you think: it’s wicked, but’ it seems as if 
young folks couldn't be sober. Wewant| 
to be religious, and mean to be if. we 
can, and. we thank. you. very much, for 


the dear, home-like little Saturdays, You 
see, we’re young, and our hair will crimp 
and curl up, all we can. do, We want 
to be Christians, .it-seems.as though 
it would be easier. for. us if it, wasn’t 
wrong to laugh and joke and wear pretty 
things. We want to see you very much, 
and send these few flowers with ever and 
ever so much love.” 

The names of the girls were each 


signed at the close of the simple, honest 


letter, 
Miss Hepsy, strangely enough, went 
straight to her mirror upon finishing the 
note, Looking at her plain, forbidding 
appearance as never before, she exclaim- 
ed softly : Te 
“Ts it possible? Is it possible? Have 


I made these fresh young creatures be- | 


lieve that all merriment is sin? Have I 
given them the impression, that all orna- 
ment is ‘wicked’? Well, after all— 
haven't I? In my great desire to make 
them long for better things, have I not 


made the lovely things of earth appear | 
unlovely? And have I not grown aus- | 


tere and unlovely myself in adhering to 
all that is simply dark and plain?” — 

She turned to the lilies.. “Oh, how 
fair and how sweet!” she exclaimed 
again. “Why, I never knew the flowers 
were sO charming, so cheering, so per- 
fectly beautiful! And to think! 
precious girls seemed to think it would 
reconcile me to them to consider they 
would soon die. Oh, I’ve made a mis- 
take, a sad, piteous mistake! But God 
will forgive me, for I only meant to do 
what, in my narrow blindness, I thought 
was right !” 

She sat down, and covering her fac 
with her hands, the tears trickled slowly 
through her fingers, After a few mo- 
ments she arose and again faced the 
mirror. ‘It may not be too late after 
all, she murmured consolingly. 


It seemed as if Miss Hepsy scarcely 
removed her eyes from those Easter 
flowers the whole day long Once she got 
up and gently stroked their petals. ‘Just 
like their soft cheeks,” she said to herself. 
Then again she carressed a little bunch 
of scarlet geranium. ‘No brighter than 
their faces, or the pretty ribbons which 
match them so well,” she said, and she 
smiled genially as she said it. _ 


The next Saturday, when the girls en-. 


tered Miss Hepsy’s room, they could 
hardly believe theireyes. In her accus- 
tomed rocker sat—was it Miss -_Hepsy 
Dorman? Yes, no other; but this win- 
some-looking woman had soft puffs of 
gray and brown hair at either side of her 
head, with a loose, natural coil at the 
back. At her neck and wrists were full 
white ruchings, while at her throat was a 
pretty gold pin containing a small cluster 
of jewels, Her dress of somewhat an- 
tique cut was of soft gray silk, but taste- 
ful and becoming. On the centre table 
stood the Easter basket, filled with fresh 
flowers. 
_ After the girls were seated, Miss Hep- 
sy told them, in her low-voiced, interest- 
ing way, what she felt their Easter offer- 
ing had done for her. ‘Then she went 
over the story of the resurrection she had 
missed the Sabbath before, endeavoring 
to make it as clear and as attractive as 
possible. She told them that everything 
beautiful in this life might, in a certain 
degree, be symbolical of that better life 
to come. Very honestly yet judiciously 
she expressed her fears that in her eazer- 
ness to repress a spirit of vanity or over- 
worldliness, she might have gone too far 
both with herself and with others. She 
acknowledged that in the purity of the 
lilies and the brightness of the daisies, 
God’s fair creations, she had learned a 
wholesome, needed lesson—that great 
beauty could flourish without vanity, and 
that freshness and brightness were needed 
elements in the realm of all created na- 
ture. Very kindly and heartily she ex- 
pressed the hope that her dear girls would 
always well use, and never abuse, all the 
brightness and happingss she prayed 
might come abundantly into their dear 
| 
When the tray appeared, it was loaded 


with nice things, and contained, also, a 


sweet posey for each of the young visitors. 
‘‘Wasn’t she beautiful?” exclaimed 


Jule Knight, as they turned from the | 


house at last. 
“She was just radiant in my eyes,” said 


Katie Bush, no touch of depression in 


‘I don’t believe I shall ever be vain 
of anything pretty merely,” said Sue Pit- 
man; “but I am so glad there is no 
harm, after all, in enjoying bright things, 
and feeling merry as a lark.” 

“IT think her sweet story of what the 
flowers teach about the resurrection, will 
always make me love them better than 
ever,” said Nell Snowden. | 

‘Yes, I shall too, I know,” rejoined 
Flo Hatton.. 

They made lovely Christians, those 
five mill girls—sincere, lovely Christians ! 
Perhaps it was. well, after all, that their 
love of earth’s delights -was checked at 


first. Perhaps they understood all the | 


sooner and the better about Easter and 
the resurrection, and_life’s most useful 
lessons, through the tardy yet, timely 
awakening of their beloved teacher.— 
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som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California, (Agents wanted.) 


h and durability is anothe- 
n other pianos holes are 


Cash Assets - 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


INS JRANCE COMPANY 


$ 9,260,097 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


NN. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 


California’s Minllion Dollar Company, 


Of California. 


Assets......2 $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. Stapues, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. Assistant Secretary. 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. § 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drreorors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 


Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J- 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


| HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, Managers, 
813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San FRANcIsScO - OAL, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine. made Paper 


Bags. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Con- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (011 sizes) 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. 


Tupss & Co., 


Nos. and 613 Front Stree'- 


Faocrory at Porrero. 
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THE Pactric: San” FRANCISCO, CAL. 


* 


Migéellany. 


OHRIST RISEN. 


The tomb is empty; wouldst thou have it 
full? 
Still sadly clasping the unbreathing clay; 
© weak in faith, O slow of heart and dull, 
To dote in darkness, and shut out the day! 


flere lay the Holy One, the Christ of God, 
He who for death gave death, and life for 
life;. 
Our heavenly Kinsman, our true flesh and 
blood; 
Victor for us on hell’s dark field Df strife. 


The Conqueror, not the conquered; he to 
whom 

The keys of death and of the grave belong, 

Orossed the cold threshold of the stranger’s 


tomb, 
To spoil the spoiler and to bind thestrong. 


Yes, death’s last hope, his strongest fort and 
prison 
Is shattered, never to be built again; 
And he, the mighty captive, he is risen, 
Leaving behind the gate, the bar, the 
chain. 


Yes, he is risen who is the firat and Last; 
Who was and is; who liveth and was dead; 
Beyond the reach of death he now has passed, 
Of the one glorious Church the glorious 
Head. —Horatius Bonar. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Good Friday! The name reminds us 
that there has dawned to-day, for Chris- 
tendom, a day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness. Christ’s holy bride, the Church, 
sits weeping and widowed to-day, and 
her wail is like the -Magdalene’s of old, 
“They have taken away my Lord.” 

Ah! if that be true ; if our heads in- 
deed be bowed with woe ; if as we recall 
all the terrible scenes of the crucifixion, 
the surging, blaspheming crowds ; the 
mangled, bleeding Form that hangs so 
patiently on Calvary ; the cruel nails ; 
the crown of thorns ; and if, as we think 
on these things, there rise up before us 
all our own sins by which we have ‘‘cru- 
cified the Son of God afresh ;” and if 
remembering it all, we learn to hate 
those sins, while from our inmost hearts 
the broken sobbing words go forth, ‘“‘the 
remembrance of them is grevious un- 
to us; the burden of them is intoler- 
able ;” then ere the sun go down, we 
shall have felt also, by God’s grace, the 
power of the cross, and the meaning of 
those words, which confounded the Sav- 
_jour’s Jewish hearers—“1I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me !” 

“They crucified Him.” And_ into 
those three words are condensed agonies 
which volumes would fail to exhaust, 
even as in those three awful hours of the 
crucifixion day in which a weird unearthly 
gloom covered the guilty land and the 
dreadful scene, the Saviour lived again 
the three and thirty years of sorrow and 
suffering which had been his earthly lot. 

It is well to spend those solemn hours, 
in which the silence of Jesus “cried for 
mercy on the souls of men,” in the 
- silence of fervent prayer, and grief, and 
chastened thought. Good Friday is not 
a day for much speaking. The house of 
mourning is marked above all things by 
the silence which pervades it. Let us 
kneel at the foot of the cross—let us look 
upon the Saviour’s face ; let us keep on 
saying, “Jesus our Lord is -crucified.” 
‘Jesus our Lord is crucified.” 

“They crucified him.” And he pray- 
ed, “Father, forgive them.” And from 
his bitter cross he spake those wondrcus 
words which men and women have bless- 
ed God for these -hundreds of years— 
which have been meditated upon, fed on, 
clung to, by brave, patient souls ; by the 
hopeful and by the despairing ; ‘by the 
loving and by the timid ; by great saints 
of God, and those who from being griev- 
ous sinners have found at last rest in 
God and peace in the cross of Jesus; 
which we have heard again and. again, 
but which are ever fresh-and ever new. 

Think much on those words to-day. 
Now the cross is raised before your eyes. 
Forget all else in the wide world save 
that cross and the Crucified. Shut out 
the world, shut out your griefs ; forget 
your joys. Commune with your dying 
Redeemer, and with your own hearts 
and be still. Try to grasp it—to take 
itallin. It is no sad, beautiful legend, 
Only, of a God-man laying down his life 
for sinful men. The same sun rides in 
the heaven to-day that shone upon that 
scene, and then hid his face from it. 
The very spot, sacred to the heart of 
Christendom, loved by angels, remains 
to-day. 

Kneel low before the cross—it is for 
thee, O child of earth, that he suffers and 
dies | 

Lord! Lord! What is this they are 
saying ? What is this hear? For me, 
Lord, for me? Yea, I know it, dear 
Lord, I know it! Often have I heard 
it, often have I confessed it. But never 
before have realized it. For me! And 
wherefore, O dear Lord? What have I 
ever done for thee? I have grieved 
thee, hurt thee, shamed thee—denied 
thee. 

Oh, my Saviour, my heart aches now. 
How can I ever offend thee again, Keep 
me close to thee, “leave me not, neither 
forsake me” while life shall last, and when 
“thou bidd’st me come to thee,” 


‘‘Dying, let me still abide 
In Thy heart and wounded side.”’ 


—The Churchman. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT FOR CRIME. 


The complete disfranchisement of men 
who have been guilty of the lesser offenses 
would not be just or expedient. Such 
men ought to have.space for reformation. 
The first term of their disfranchisement 
might well be brief. Conviction for 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct might 
exclude from the. polls for one. year. 
More serious misdemeanors might entail 
a longer disfranchisement. And it would 


authorities who. grant pardons,. and who 
they may restore the suffrage more speed- 


been:€xeéptionally good,. But we should 
make sure (that ‘every conviction< under 
the criminal law work some temporary 
forfeiture of political privilege. We 
should make it plain to the dullest ‘mind 
that good conduct is he indispensable 
condition of the posséssion of the fran- 
chise; that those who wish to take part in 
making the laws must refrain from vio- 
lating the laws. 

Some offenses should be followed, as 
now, by... perpetual disfranchisement. 
That ‘all ‘félonies” should incur this 
penalty-is not at all clear; many of those 
committed to our prisons for crimes of 
passion may, undér proper care, be re- 
formed and rendered useful members of 
the State. The door should by no means 
be forever closed against them, nor 
should the opening of it be left to execu- 
tive clemency. .The felon’s record, in 
prison, should determine whether he may, 
after a space, be restored to full political 
privileges. But there is one class of 


| crimes for which the laws of many of our 


States do not entail any political disabili- 
ties, which ought to be punished every- 
where by the final forfeiture of political 
power. These are the crimes against 
the suffrage itself—bribery, both in the 
briber and the bribed, fraudulent voting, 
the falsifying of returns, and the like. 
No man convicted of one of these crimes 
Ought ever to be permitted to vote again. 
Some of the States, with a moral obtuse- 
ness on this point which is positively 
grotesque, provide that a man caught in 
attempting a crime of this nature shall 
lose his vote “in that election”! What a 
sense of the sacredness of the suffrage 
the men must have had who could frame 
into a statute such a grinning jibe as 
that! ‘The man who strikes. with a 
poisoned dagger at the very heart of the 
Republic—he shall not be allowed to 
vote “in that election”! Could the 
force of. anti-climax—and of a priori 
theory—go farther? Such an offender 


deserves to be banished and forbidden 


ever again to set foot upon our soil under 
penalty of death; certainly the lightes: 
punishment that can with justice be 
meted out to him is perpetual exclusion 
from the franchise.——Century. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


We had a mile and a half to go to 
school; part of the way across a very 
windy “hill, and during the severe bliz- 
zards of that high altitude I used to suf- 
fer a good deal from the cold, frequent- 
ly freezing my ears, and once one of my 
little fingers. But my feet suffered most, 
encased in stiff cow-hide boots, unpro- 
tected by rubbers or arctics. Often I 


boots frozen as stiffly as if they were 
cast iron. And the chilblains I suffered 
from, and the intolerable itching of my 
heels as they began to thaw out on the 
approach of spring, is not —— to 
think about. 

Till the age of about twelve I went to 
school winter and summer; but after that 
time my help was needed on the farm 
and I went to school only winters. 
Then I mastered Dayboll’s arithmetic, 
and remember yet the ‘‘sum” on the last 
pages of the book which was considered 
the toughest problem of all—the sum of 
the hare and the hound. Whata wilder- 
ness the book seemed to the beginner; 
with what a curious interest we used to 
look forward into “Tare and _ Tret,” 
“The Rule of Three,” the ‘Double Rule 
of Three,” etc., as to strange mysteries 


initiated. 

When. about I the study 
of algebra and grammar, and I recall 
what trouble I had to get the books. 
My father was a fairly prosperous farmer, 


the subject of education. He thought 
reading, writing and arithmetic enough 
for his boys, and it proved enough for 
all but me; I wanted an algebra. This 


not approve of. He had never before 
heard of such a study,.and refused to get 


going: to the village on some‘errand [I la- 
bored with him the best I knew how— 
that is to say I “coaxed” him all the 
morning to allow me to buy an algebra. 
But he sternly refused, and I started off 
with a heavy heart and wet eyes for the 
village. Mother was always on the side 


} of her children and,had.vigorously sec- 


onded my request before I started. 
Before I had got a quarter of a mile 
from the house and while yet in sight of 
it, she made it so hot for father that he 
yielded and shouted to me that I might 
get the book. But my blood wags up 
and I resolved not to get it till I could 
do so with my own money, which I was 
soon able to do. Sugar weather was at 
hand; I tapped some trees and got some 
small cakes of very fine sugar in the 
market early. These brought;me mon- 
ey to buy’ this and other books, among 
them my first gammar.— Wide Awake. 


Among the floral decorations with 
which affection graced. the mortal re- 
mains of Mr. Justice Matthews at his 
funeral, was one in which was imbedded 
in purple immortelles.the following senti- 
ment: ‘Say not good-night, but in some 
brighter clime bid me good-morning.” 
Beautiful thought! God be praised that 
sorrowing and weeping humanity may 


Minister (dining with the family) 
“You were a nice little» boy»in church 
this morning, Bobby. “I “noticed you 


kept very quiet and still.” _Bobby—"Yes 


be well to give large discretion to the! 


sir, I was afraid of waking pa up.’ 


regulate indeterminate sentence’, that | 


ily to those whose conduct in prison has | 


would reach the school-house with my |. 


into which we showd ‘by and by be 


but did not hold very liberal ideas on 


was a new-fangled notion that father did 


the book. One Saturday when I was 


have OF and believe i in itstrath. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.—XXXI. 


‘THE WHITMAN CONTROVERSY 


Before the close of the .mission. but 
little was said by his associates. about 
what Dr. Whitman had accomplished for 
Oregon, for. it: was too early to. make 
many claims as to the results; and his 
companions. even. doubted. the wisdom 
of making it public, Says Mr. M. R. 
Walker, one of those missionaries: 

‘Much was said about that time about 
the Methodist missionaries coming here, 
and then leaving their legitimate mission- 
ary calling to make money, and for other 
purposes, and some disgrace was brought 
On the missionary cause, Mr. Walker 
and associates felt that Dr. Whitman, 
in leaving missionary work, and going 
on this business, was likely also to bring 
disgrace on the cause, and were so 
afraid of it that for a long time they 
would hardly mention that object of Dr. 
Whitman’s journey publicly. When the 
statements first began to be made pub- 
licly of this political object of Dr. Whit- 
man’s journey East, we were then afraid 
that disgrace would be ‘brought on our 
mission.” 

Dr. W. Geiger, who had charge of 
Dr. Whitman’s station during his ab- 
sence, but who did not:reach the station 
until a short time after Dr. Whitman 
had left, says that Mr. Spalding came 
from Lapwai soon after Dr. Geiger ar- 
rived there, and told him, under an in- 
junction of secresy, why Dr. Whitman 
insisted on going East so suddenly; that 
Mr. Eells came afterwards and told the 
same story and enjoined secresy, and so 
did Mr. Walker, who came last of all. 
All of the missionaries, also, well knew 
that if it should be made public on this 
Coast, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
learn how missionaries were trying to 
prevent them from obtaining the coun- 
try, that that Company'could easily cut 
off all supplies from the missionaries, 
and so break up the mission. Hence, it 
was not strange that Dr. Whitman said 
nothing to the immigrants of 1843 about 
it, with many of whom he seemed to be 


Hudson’s Bay Company, and the secret 
might leak out, to the detriment of the 
mission. ‘Thus he told Dr. Geiger soon 
after he returned from the East in 1843, 
that he did not tell everybody about that 
part of his trip, and that he had his rea- 
sons for so doing. It was true, as Dr. 
W. F. Tolmie ofthe Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany said in a letter to the writer: “* No 
doubt, in his day and generation, amid 
conflicting influences, my departed friend, 
Marcus Whitman, found it necessary, 
without breach of integrity, to, as much 
as possible, adhere to the scriptural in- 
junction of being ‘wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.’ ”’ 

Much has been said: by those who 
have denied that Dr. Whitman did any- 


States, of this fact that it was not pub- 
lished earlier. The last letter or two 
written by Dr. Whitman to the Board, 
and just published in this series, do how- 
ever speak of this object. 

After his death, and the consequent 
close of the-mission, it was also some 
time before it was published to the world, 
Messrs Walker and Eells were not ac- 
customed to write forthe press. Indeed. 
it is doubtful whether either of them 
ever wrote more than two or three 
articles for the newspapers, except the 
reports to the missionary societies with 
which they were connected, and a few 
sermons and addresses, which were writ- 
ten not for the press but for delivery. 
Of the three gentlemen connected with 
the mission at its close, Mr. Spalding 
was the writer, and he was very willing 
to write. But in 1848 the great thing 
uppermost in his mind was the death of 
Dr. Whitman and the causes of it. He 
believed the Catholics to be the prime 
cause. This subject at that time over- 
shadowed all others with him, and he 
made arrangements to publish his views 
in the Oregon American and Evingeli- 
cal Unionist, then printed at Hillsboro, 
by Rev. J. S. Griffin. Governor P. H. 
Burnett was to reply before Mr. Spald- 
ing was done. Mr. Burnett went to the 
gold mines in California, and about the 
same time Mr. Griffin’s’printer also went; 


{It was not long before Mr. Spalding 
sought other papers in which to publish 
his views. But newspapers in those 


how severe Mr. Spalding was on the 
Catholics, and they were not willing to 
antagonize that element. Hence they 
all refused their columns to Mr. 
ing. He felt it very keenly, and often 
spoke of it. 
1864 that this work of Dr. Whitman was 
first published. Nevertheless, the story 
was told to individuals as often as 
seemed practicable. The following is 
evidence as to this. Dr. A. H. Steele 
of Olympia, Wash., says that he heard 
the story at least ten years previous to 
1865 from Mr. Walker. 
Boise of, Salem, Oregon,says that he heard 
it from Dr. Eells in 1851, and Mr. 
Spalding told it to the following persons, 
according to their own letters: To 
Rev. H. Lyman by 1851, to Mr. James 
Blakely, Mr. Luther White, and Mr. H. 
Brown, all of Brownsville, Oregon, in 
1849; to Mr. G, F. Colbert and wife 


Mr. Horace Hart of Prescott, Wash., in 
1846, and to Dr.~G. H. Atkinson of 
Portland at a very early day. (region: 
ian, May 21, 1885.) 

In 1864 Mr. Spalding secured a place 
in the columns of THE PaciFic, in which 
he wrote his. views of the reasons of the 
death of Dr. Whitman, and at the same 
time he published this history of Dr. 
Whitman’s trip to Washington, and of 
‘his success in saving a part of Oregon. 


intimate; for they were to settle near the 


thing to save Oregon to the United 


consequently, the magazine suspended. | 


early days were very few. They knew | 


Spald- 


Hence it was not until 


Judge R. P. 


of Crawfordville, Oregon, in 1852, to 


About the same year Mr. S. A. Ciarke | 
| Wrote up the account for the Sacra- 
mento Union. A short time previous, 
the tomahawk with which Dr; Whitman 
was killed was presented to the Legis: | 
ture of Oregon for the archives. of the 
State. On the occasion of this presenta- | 
tion Mr. Moores, Speaker of the House, 
made some remarks in which he told | 
this story, as he had received it from Mr. 
Spalding, and Mr, Clarke then wrote it 
for the press. 

About the same time Mr. Spalding de- | 
livered a course of lectures on the éarly 
history of Oregon in which he made 
mention of their first tour across the 
continent, Dr. Whitman’s trip East, in 
1842—43, and its success, and his death. 
These lectures were printed in the Al- 
bany (Oregon) State Rights Democrat, 
in forty or fifty articles, the last of them 
appearing about 1867. Before he was 
through with them some of the readers 
of the paper objected to so much space 
being occupied by them, and they were 
brought to a close in rather a condensed 
form. But this was probably the first 
time they were published in Oregon. 


_ The item, important as it was, pub- 
lished first in California, was copied into | 


some of the eastern papers. Dr. G. H. 
Atchison, in 1865, while East, called 
the earnest attention of the American 
Board to the facts. Wishing to know 
the exact truth, Secretary Treat wrote to 
Rev. C. Eells in 1866 for a correct ac- 
count, and to the best of his knowledge 
he furnished it to them and it was pub- 
lished in the Misstonary Herald in De- 
cember, 1866. Dr. Atkinson used it in 
a speech before the American Board in 
1868, and it became the property of the 
world. Mr. Gray inserted it in his _his- 
tory of Oregon, 1870. Mrs. Victor 
made mention of it in her ‘‘River of the 
West,” 1870. Hon. Elwood Evans, 
another historian of Washington Terri- 
tory, acknowledged its truth, and Mr. 
Spalding—1871—published it in a Con- 
gressional pamphlet, prepared by himself. 
M. EELLs. 


AN EXAMPLE IN HUMILITY. 
Thomas of Aquino was by far the great- 


\ 


est man of his age, of noble birth, of. 


ancient lineage, of fine appearance, the 
most consummate theologian, supreme in 
learning and goodness, the friend of 
popes and kings. 
but a humble monk. One day at Bol- 


ogna, a stranger arrived, and asked the 


prior for some one to get provisions, and 
carry his basket, ‘ Tell the first brother 
you meet,” said the prior. St. Thomas 
was walking in meditation in the clois- 
ter, and not knowing him, the stranger 
said, ‘Your prior bids you to follow 
me.” Without a word the great teach- 
er—the angel of the schools, as he was 
called by the affection of his admirers— 
bowed his head, took the basket and fol- 
lowed. But he was suffering from lame- 
ness, and since he was unable to keep 
up the stranger rated him soundly asa 
lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, who ought 
to show more zeal in religions obedience. 

The saint meekly bore the unjust re- 
proaches, and answered never a word. 

_“Do you know whom you are speaking 
to, and treating in this rude way?” said the 
indignant citizens who witnessed the 
scene. That is Brother Thomas of 
Aquino.” ‘Brother Thomas of Aqui- 

no!” said the stranger in amazement ; 
and immediately throwing himself upon 
his knees, he begged to be forgiven. 

Nay,” said St. Thomas, ‘‘Itis I who 
should ask forgiveness, since I have not 
been so active as I should have been.” 
And this humility, so rare in little men, 
was the chief characteristic in this truly 
great man. 

Once again when he was addressing 
a vast congregation in one of the chief 
churches of Paris, an insolent intruder 
beckoned to him to stop, and atmed at 
him an abusive harangue. The saint 
waited till he had ended, and then, with- 
out one word of anger or resentment, 
calmly continued his discourse. From 
that disciplined and noble heart all pride 
had been expelled. ‘Give me, O 
Lord’—such was his daily prayer— 


‘Give me, O Lord, a noble heart which 


no earthly affection can drag down !” — 
Farrar’s Everyday Christianity. 
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Best cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.”’ Cutler 


Bros. &Co., Boston. For $1 a large bottle sent prepaid. 


of the 


In position he was} 


| self-measurement m 


FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, PAPER 
HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Welch Combination Folding Beds. 
From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. 


Oakland, Has Takea the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco. 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


Manufacturers 
‘ Kinds of 


509 & 511 Market St., 


Challenge Double-Acting Force Pump. 


Arranged with Power adapted for]Wells 
where it is not over 25 fest to water. 


WOODIN. & LITTLE, 


and Daalers in All 


MCistern, Well & Force 
Adapted for every iia of 
requirement — for 


Windmill and Power Use. 
Star Suction and Force Pump. Wine and Spray Pam 


Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers and 
G3” Send for special catalogue, mailed free upon sjelealen. 


a! 


Althouse Windmill, 


Railroad Pamps, ‘Steamboat 
Pumps, Mine Pamps,. Windmill 
Pumps, Rotary Pumps, Fire En- 
gines, Hydraulic Rams, Hose, Gar- 
ten Tools and Pump Materials. 


saS8 gral Also Importers of Pipes, 
awn 


H and, 


- San Franciseo, Cal. 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN] 


ESTABLISHED i845. 
Is ‘the oldest. and most popular Aolentise and 


mechaniéal paper published and he largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in thas world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood se hg 
ings. Published weekly. Send for s 

ibhiy Price $3. year. Four months’ t al, 

N & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each issue contains colored 
litheeraphic plates of country and city 
ces or pric buildings. Numerous engra ings 


and full plans and the use 
ever as Sing, year, 
cts. a copy. 
be secure 
y apply- 
ing to 


JA years’ experience and ‘have made over 
100,000 applications for American and Fore 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Correse 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark not in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN 
immediate protection. Send for 

etc., quickly procured. Addr - 

MUNN & CO., Patent 
. GENERAL Orrice: 361 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


0. HERRMANN. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


- Importers and Manufacturers of 
 -FINE.... 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prinz 81s. - San FRANoIsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ a 
1212-1214 Market St., angve Taylor. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
ballery 


or Work Exrcurzp 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowmer PRICES. 


ny The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
perdozen. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
03” Oall and examine. 49 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


619 MARKET S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 


H. Le BARON. SMITH 
AMERIOAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S. F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to cle or yrs The system of 

ed to any address. 


Bitablithed in 8. F. for Fifteen You. 


FRANK VEEN 


HATS CAPS 


THE BEST 
Is the Cheapest. 


_ The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 


chines for similar purposes. 


aThe SOHUTTLER WAGON is the best 


the world 


AN 


— 


|HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins Windmill, ‘*Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw- Burning Engines, John 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Bingle Plows, Oulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc. 

Howe Scales 


In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all kinds of Farming Implements, — 
yith @ fall line of Hardware. 


OF" ror OaTALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE Co., 
SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 


FOSTER & 


GROCERS. 


Summ mer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. gy 


BAN: FRANOIOO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL’S POULTRY SEASON- 
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- missionaries in Austria, Spain, Ceylon, 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Meo.7 Montgomery Av. Cal. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The statcd meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday April 4th, 1889. 

Announcement was made of the 
cease of the Hon. Jacob Sleeper of Mas- 
sachusetts, of the Hon. Grant Goodrich 
of Illinois, and William Gammell, LL.D., 
of Rhode Island, Vice-Presidents of the 
Society, and memorial ‘minutes were 
placed upon the records of the Board of 
Managers. 

Among the communications submitted 
to the Board were letters from Egypt, 
giving some particulars respecting the 
last days of Dr. Isaac Bliss, and from 
London, expressing the sympathy of the 
Committée of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society, in view of the decease of 
an agent so highly esteemed ; also recent 


detters and reports from all the foreign 


agencies except the Persian, and..from 


Natal, Honolulu, Ponape, Germany and 
Chili. Grants of books were made to 
the value of about $9,482. Funds were 
also granted to the amount of $5 2,554.84, 
including: appropriations to the Ameri- 
can Board for work in Spain and in Cey- 
lon ; to the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for work in 
Germany ; and to the La Plata, the Bra- 
zil,~the Venezuela, the Cuba, and the. 
China agencies of the Society. Two 
auxiliaries were recognized in Dakota, 
two in Iowa, and one in each of the 
States of Arkansas, Kansas and Louisi- 
ana. The cash receipts in March were 
$74,247.82. 

The issues from the Bible House dur- 
ing the same month were 88,502 vol- 
umes. The total issues from the Bible 
House for the year ending March 31st, 
not including those issued in foreign 
lands, were 1 0055774 volumes. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Associated Charities will soon in- 
corporate. . 

The» first cherries of the season were 
shipped by H. K. Bassford of Vacaville. 

The bringing of suits against the 
government for ancient claims is growing 
in fashion. The heirs of Colonel Nich- 
olas Lotz, who died in the last century, 
have met at Redding, Pennsylvania, 
and organized a raid on the Treasury 
for $17,000,000, the, amount due, it is 
alleged, on an-unpaid bill for hay fur- 
nished the, Continental forces by the 
Colonel’ during the Revolution. 

The well known firm of Oliver Ditson 
& Co,., Music Publishers, will hereafter 
be known | as’ Oliver Ditson Company. 
Mr. Chas. H. Ditson, in the new corpor- 
ation, represents the name so familiar to 
every néwspaper reader. The firm in- 
cludes Mr. John C. Haynes and ‘Chas. 
H. Ditson, (former partners) and five 
gentlemen who have hitherto held prom- 
inent positions in the Boston, New York 
and. ‘Philadelphia stores. The successful 
firm entérs onthe second half century of 
its existence with a large stock and ex- 
tenisi@e 4gtisiness, and with every proba- 
— of large and rapid i increase. 


| COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


be Eighth Annual Commencement. 


Ene of the Educational Department 


of the San Francisco Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association took place in the Asso- 
ciation Hall last Thursday evening be- 
fore a very large crowd. Mr. John W. 
Roberts, chairman of the Social and Lit- 
erature Committee, presided, and the 
Vocal: Music Class, under the direction 
of Mr.’J.-J. Morris, assisted in the pro- 

me. There were eight pupils who 
contested for the prizes, and the first, 
second and third prizes were won as fol- 
lows: “First, George E. Stallman ; Sec- 
ond, E. C. Brown ; Third, Stow Purdy. 
The prizes were valuable books of the 
latest publication, The classes, which 
consist of German, Spanish, drawing, 
stenography, elocution, book-keeping and 
vocal music, have been very successful, 
and will re-open in the early fall. The 
manual containing full and complete an- 
nouncements for the summer. months has 
been published by the Association. 


Our good friend and brother Rev. Mar- 
tin Post is giving his people at Stirling 
Ill., a course of Sunday evening lectures, 
which we should like to hear. The Stir- 
ling Standard gives the subjects as fol- 
lows : 

HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
PaRT Rise. 

Aprrl 7,—The Era of the Great Begin- 
ning. ‘The Hour of Christianity. 

April 14—The Burning of Rome.— 
Christians in the Fires. 

April 21—Easter Service and Song. 

April 28—The Church still in the 
Fires. The Argument of Physical Force. 

May 5—The Intellectual Battle. The 
Church in the Arena of Debate. 

Part IJ—Its , Enthronement. 

May 12—Constantine” the Great. 
Christianity Coming*to the Throne. 

May 19—The City of Alexandria, and 
the Battle for the Creed. 

May-26—Leo the Great: The Begin- 
ning of Popery. 

Part III—Its Corruption. 

June 2—Mohammed. The Duel Be- 
tween Prophet and Pope. 

June g—Charlemagne. The Church 
Entering the Dark Ages. 

June 16—Hildebrand and Innocent 
Ill. The Church at its Secular Height. 
Part IV—Its Reformation. 

(Not ready to announce.) 


{ afterthe return from the captivity (see 


| feet long, 14 feet high ‘and over 20 feet 
‘as imperishable as the ‘‘eternal”’ hills. 


| clares that not a stone shall be left 


Christ would set up his kingdom, and 


him, 


you disciples on the Mount of Olives, and 
you disciples of all times. 
emperor of Rome, delighted in the suffer- 
ings of Christians. The Inquisition, crea- 
ture of early papal Rome, delighted in 


among all nations.” 


1 See verses 25, 37, 40, 50, 88, 93, 107: 


MARKS: I-18. 
BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE FORETOLD. 


We have Jesus hére.presented to us 
as a prop In Luke xix: 41-44 Je- 
sus had caste the overthrow and 
complete destruction of Jerusalem and 
its famous temple. ‘Thine enemies 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another.” See also Luke xxi: 5, 6, and 
Matt. xxiv. This prophecy could not fail 
to make’a deep impression upon the 
Galilean disciples. The temple, first 
erected by Solomon (See I Kings, chap- 
ters v, viii), was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 


the books of Ezra and Nehemiah). Later 
‘Pompey, at the head of a Roman army, 
captured the city and destroyed the tem- 
ple. It was rebuilt by Herod, and in 
the time of Christ was a magnificent 
pile of buildings of white marble, with 
roofs of gold. Nineteen acres were cov- 
ered by these buildings. 

(V. 1.) ** Master, see what manner of 
stones are here!” Some of them were 43 


broad. Such massive buildings seemed 


(Vi 2.) Yet Christ, the prophet, de- 


standing—‘‘a most remarkable prophecy, 
uttered in atime of profound peace, 
when nobody dreamed of the possibility 
of the destruction of such a’ magnificent 
work of art and sanctuary of religion as 
the temple at Jerusalem ; a prophecy lit- 
erally fulfilled forty years after its utter- 
ance, fulfilled by Jewish fanatics and 
Roman soldiers in express viOlation of 
the orders of TrRus, one of the most hu- 
mane of the Roman emperors, who wish- 
ed to save it ” (Schaff). 

~ (Vs. 3, 4.) Jesus had spoken the 
prophecy as he was leaving the temple 
for the last time. His four most trusted 
disciples, meantime, were thinking over 
his words. They evidently were impress- 
ed with the conviction that the destruc- 
tion of the temple would mean the over- 
throw of the city and of the whole Jew- 
ish dispensation. With the going out of 
Judaism, there would be, they. believed, 
the coming in of the kingdom of Christ. 
By the time the company had reached 
the Mount of Olives, Peter, James, John 
and Andrew asked him confidentially (1) 
when the temple should be destroyed. 
Knowing this, they could tell when 


(2) what the signs of his advent. (See 
Matt. xxiv: 3.) 

(Vs. 5, 6.) In matters of such deep 
interest as the overthrow of the Jewish 
dispensation, the coming of Christ in his 
kingdom, and the end of the world (7. ¢., 
the existing order of things), there was 
great danger of deception. It is easy to 
find signs to fit a theory, and to interpret 
prophecies arbitrarily, as is seen in the 
history of “Second Adventism,” since 
the days of Miller. ‘Take heed, lest 
any man deceive you,” ‘Every man is 
a false Christ who pretends to answer 
the place of Christ”; ¢. g.. Mohammed, 
and perhaps Joseph Smith, and others like 


(Vs. 7, 8.) “Wars and rumors of 
wars” filled Palestine until her.overthrow. 
‘‘Wars and rumors of wars’’—how they 
have filled Europe for a generation past ! 
Earthquakes were numerous and severe 
between the death of Christ and the de- 
struction of the temple, especially in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero. Four 
famines are matters of record as occur- 
ring in the reign of Claudius. (See Acts 
x1: 28.) The passage (vs. 7, 8) com- 
bines in one view the whole of the various 
social, physical and climatic crises of de- 
velopment in the whole New Testament 
dispensation. These are the beginning 
of sorrows, the lesser and physical woes, 
or throes, marking the death of the old 
and the birth of the new dispensation. 


(Vs. 9.) Take heed to- yourselves, 


Nero, cruel 


the rack and faggot. They who will fol- 
low Christ must be prepared to take up 
the cross. All these things mentioned 
in vs. 6-9 are signs that the coming of 
our Lord is not far off, but the great sign 
is given in verse 10, . 


“The gospel must first be preached 

There is evidently 
in this lesson, and more particularly in 
Matthew, a three-fold coming of Christ 
revealed, and it is difficult to separate 
the utterances of Christ so as to classify 

them. But while most of his discourse 
applies to his coming in his kingdom— 
introducing his dispensation at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which in itself is 
a sign of his coming—we have here (v. 

10) a sign of his coming to reign in hu- 
man hearts. How shall they believe on 
whom they have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher? We 
are taught to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come,” 
and we must help its coming, each in his. 
own place, by “speaking a word for Je- 
sus.” Christ is also coming to Judge the 
world, (Matt. xxv). 

Vs. emphasize the fact, sO. 
clearly understood by us in the ligbt of 
history and of personal experience, that 
be who would lead a Christian life must 
be prepared to follow in the footsteps of 
the Master. ‘It is enough that the ser- 
vant be as his Master. If they have per- 
secuted me, they will persecute you also.” 


MOODY'S ‘BIBLE READINGS. 
HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 


Ask for divine guidance and help. 
David, in Psalm 119, prays nine times. 


154,156; Psalm xix: 1 ; Psalm Cxix, 


It, 


Necessary helps to ‘study. and how to 
study the Bible: © 

1. Study the Bible topically. Take 
such words as assurance, atonement, 
faith, justification, sanctification, redemp- 
tion, the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

2. Get a good concordance and use it. 

3. Hear the Word with faith, Rom. 
x:17. Results of hearing the Word as 
given to us in the Bible: Sudden con- 
versions, Saul, Acts ix:1-19. In I Tim. 
i: 2, Paul claims Timothy, and in Pet. v: 
13, Peter claims Mark, as their converts. 
See also Matt, ix: 9, Luke xix: 1-9, Matt. 
ix: 2, Actsii: 37-47, Actsxi: 15. Re- 
sults: Revivals, Eph. iv:28 ; The Blood 
of the Passover, Exod. xii: 4-28 ; Cross- 
ing the Red Sea, Exod. xiv: 26-31 ; 
Heard John the Baptist, Matt. iii: 1-16 ; 
Sending forth the seventy by twos, Luke 
X: I-I9Q. 

4. Take up one word and study it. 
‘Belief”—In John’s Gospel this word is 
the key to John, the seven blessings in 
Revelations, The “Precious” of the Epis- 
tles of Peter, The ‘‘ No Mores ” of Rev- 
elation, The Overcomes” of Revela- 
tion, “Thus saith the Lord” in Amos. 

5. Study the Bible characters Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Isaac, Abel, Enoch, Joseph, 
and compare them with Christ. 

6. Take a verse in the Bible and pick 
it to pieces, analyze it. “I will strength- 
en,” Isaiah xli: 10.-- “What He will do,” 
Isaiah xlii: 16. | 

7: There is a great need of more ex- 
pository preaching by the pastors. Give 
the people the Word of God; they are 
hungry for it, and never weary of ae 
it, 

THE BOOK OF MATTHEW. 


Matthew was a publican called Levi, 
the four gospels speak very little of the 
writers themselves. 

Matthew gave a dinner tothe publicans, 
thus giving a public farewell to his old 
life. He gives us the best life of Christ; 
he takes care to show how the Scriptures 
were fulfilled in Christ, in so doiny, using 
over one hundred quotations from the 


Old Testament. This gospel was written 


about twelve years after the death of 
Christ. 

The keyword of this gospel is, **. The 
Messiah to the Jews or the Saviour of 
the world, the fulfillment.” 

This gospel gives ‘us the last message 


to the Jews, and it begins with Abraham 
and ends with the Resurrection, but. 


leaves Christ on the earth. 

Heavenly Father is mentioned twenty- 
two times. Kingdom of Heaven thirty- 
two times, It is full of sermons: 

First Sermon—Matt. 5th, 6th and 7th 
chapters ; it is the only gospel that gives 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount. In this 
sermon he tells us what the followers of 
Jesus are—‘Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
“Ye are the light of the world;” compares 
them to the birds of the air. 

The law of Moses given at Mount 
Sinai applies to the outer life, but this 


‘sermon applies to the heart, the inner 


life. 

Second Sermon — Matt. chapter x ; 
this is more of a chant. 

Third Sermon—Christ preached from 
a ship, Matt. 13th chapter. Christ did 
the most of his preaching in the open 
air. In this chapter Matthew gives us 
one parable after another; the gospel of 
Matthew is a gospel of. parables. 


Fourth Sermon—Matt. 23d chapter. 
This sermon is the most scathing sermon | 
of any that he has given us; it is called 
“The Sermon of Woes;’’ compare it with 
the Sermon on the Mount, which is 
called ‘‘The Sermon of Blessings.” One 
| of the most touching scenes in the whole 
gospel is in this chapter (see verses 36— 
39); before this Jesus had said, ‘My 
house,” “My God,” but now, it is your 
house, etc., and it is the last message 
that Christ gave to the Jews as a nation. 
He had given up his people and turned 
his back on them. 

Fifth Sermon—Matt. 24th and 25th 
chapters. This sermon was preached on 
Mount Olivet. 

Sixth Sermon—Matt. xvi: 21-28. 

Seventh Sermon—Matt. xvii: 22-23. 

Eighth Sermon—Matt. xx: 17-19. 

Ninth Sermon—Matt, xxvi: 1-46. 

This is the gospel of nine beatitudes, 
and that of eight woes, and it contains 


also five continual sermons. 


THE “CENTENNIAL “PROCLAMATION. 


The following” proclamation has been 
issued by the President of the United 
States of America : 
~ “A hundred years hive passed since the 
government which our forefathers found- 
ed was formally organized. At noon, on 
the 30th day of April, 1789, in the city 
of New York, and in the presence of an 
assemblage of the heroic men whose pat- 
riotic devotion had led the colonies to 
victory and independence, George 


Washington took the oath of office as 


Chief Magistrate of the new-born Repub- 
lic, This impressive act was preceded 
at g o’clock in the morning in all the 
churches of the city by prayer for God’s 
blessing on the Government and its Pres- 
|ident. The centennial of this illustri- 
ous event in our history has been declar- 
ed a general holiday by an act of Con- 
gress, to the end that the people of the 
whole country may join in Commemora- 
tive exercises appropriate to the day. 
Considering that'the joy of the occasion 


| may be associated with deep thankful- 


ness in the minds of the people for 
all our blessings in the past and devout 
supplication to God for their gracious 
continuance in the future, representatives 
of religious creeds, both .Christian_ and 
Hebrew, have memorialized the Govern- 
ment to designate an hour for prayer 
and thanksgiving on that day. Now | 


| sue of Harper’s Magazine. 


therefore Harrison, Presi-| 


nited States of America, in | 


dent of the 
response ‘to this proper and ‘reasonable 


request, do recommend that on Tues: | 
day, April oth, at the hour of g o’clock | 


in the morning, the people of the entire 


country repair to their respective places | 
of divine worship to implore the favor of 


God, that the blessings of liberty, pros- 
perity and peace may abide with us as a 
people, and that His hand may lead us 
in the paths of rightousness and good 
deeds. In witness whereof, I have here. 
unto set my name and caused the seal 
of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done in the city of Washington this 
4th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine, and of the independence of the 
United States one hundred and thir- 
teenth. 

BENJAMIN Harrison, President. 

By James G. 

Secretary of State. © 


VAGARIES OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


During the last century several seces- 
sions from the Church of Scotland 
occurred, the remarkable feature of 


-which was that they all insisted on a 


more unadulterated doctrine, a stricter 
construction of the Confession of Faith 
than was permitted in the Established 


Church. Times have changed. No se- |. 


cession is threatened. But Established 
Church and Free Church vie with each 
other in latitudinarian construction of 
doctrine. In the Free Church an agita- 
‘tion has begun for the revision of the 
Confession of Faith, We have an ac- 
count of a “‘symposium on inspiration,” 
held between Free Church students of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh: ‘The discus- 
sion which followed the reading of four 
papers on the subject, was mainly nega- 
tive in character, it being all but univer- 
sally admitted that the inspiration of the 
Bible does not differ in kind from the in- 


spiration of the poet or the painter. It | Y 


was also generally agreed that, whatever 
view of inspiration be held, it can only be 
applied to the ethical and religious por- 
tions of the Bible, and not to the histori- 
cal,” 

So, then, there is no inspiration in the 
Four Gospels! There was no need of 
the aid of the Holy Spirit to “bring to 
remembrance whatsoever Jesus had said 
unto them!” Or, the promise of Christ 
was not fulfilled! Presbyterians some- 


times talk compassionately of the ‘‘vaga- | 


ries of Congregationalism,” but neither 
church judicatories nor confessions seem 
to be effectual to conserve the faith.— 
Watchman. 


MARRIED. 
LappisH — Tuss.—In the Congregational 
church, Byron, April 16th, by J..H. War- 


ren, D.D., John Laddish to Maggie M. 
Tubb, daughter of Rev. W. H. Tubb. 


DIED. 


BeaneE.—April 11th, Joseph W. Beane of this 
city, a native of Portsmouth, N. H.. 


The Anti Saloon 1 Abliarice has incor- 
porated, 


Publishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly. 4.00 6&.75 

Scientific American............. .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
cet 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ..... 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist....... ... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 65.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 65.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 


The Gibbs-Channing portrait of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart has been engraved as 
the frontispiece for this year’s centennial is- 
In further keep- 
ing with the spirit and interest of the day, 
Professor John Bach McMaster opens this 
April number with a paper on ‘‘Washington’ . 
Inauguration,” and Moncure D. Conway, in 
the course of exploring an old mapand many 
MSS., discovers some reminiscences which 
will add to our knowledge of the ‘‘real”’ 
Washington. Biornstjerne Bjornson con- 
tributes his third and last paperon ‘“‘Norway 
and Its People.” Andrew H. Smith, M.D., 
writes upon ‘‘The Family Physician’’; John 
R. Coryell, upon birds that are noted for 
‘‘Flying under Water”; and Theodore Childs 
upon ‘**Characteristic Parisian Cafes.” George 
William Curtis —_ of Washington’s mod- 
eration. 


The poem iy Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
honor of the dinner given to James Russell 
Lowell on his’ seventieth birthday, is natu- 
rally the first thing to which the readers of 
the April Atlantic will turn. Mr. H. C. Mer- 
win contributes a studious paper on ‘*The 
People in Government”; 


Science Students Go to Germany.” 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


A young lady wishes.a situation i in a onal 
family to do housework or to take care of 


children and be generally useful about the 


house. Address Miss Lucia Rogers, Benicia, 
Cal. Please do not answer by postal card. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 


| 


and Mr. Samuel | 


Sheldon answers the question, ‘‘Why Our 
| 


we keep in !HE PactrFic office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Chronic’ constipation, with its attendant 
evils, is cured by taking Ayer’s Oathartic 
Pills: Sold by ali dealers in amen 


Loaded with impurities, your blood needs” 
cleansing with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


ity, strength and wholesomeness. 


WUSIC for Easter. 
Send for our attractive list of Easter Car. 
ols, Easter Songs, Easter Anthems. 


MUSIC for Schools. 
The best and brightest is found in our 
Sone Harmony (600, $6 per doz.), for High 
Schools; our Sona Manvat (3 books: 300, 
$8 doz.; 40c, $4.20 doz.; 50c, $4.80), for 
graded schools. 


MUSIC for Temperance 
160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Try. 
PERANCE Rauuyina Sores (35c, $3.60 doz), 


MUSIC for Sunday-Schools 
The sweetest and purest i in PRAISE IN Song 
(40c, $4.20 doz). 


MEUSIC for Social Singing, 

Sones (50c), COLLEGE Songs ror 

($1), for Gurrar ($1), JUBILEE ayp 

| PLanTaTIon Sones (30c), Goop OLD Sonas 
We Usep To S1n@ ($1). 


MUSIC for Homie. 
Porutak Home OOLLECTION, Popurip 
Prano OoLLEcTION (each $1). 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
BosTon. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


CARDS 


ASTER BOOKLETS, PRAYER 
Books and Hymnals, Oxford Bi- 
bles, with Teachers’ Helps, Sunday- 
school Cards Wedding and Visiting 
Cards promptly and correctly engrav- 
ed and printed. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


ANABE 
me” PIANOS 


‘all other instru- 

ments made, 

The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance of 
its manufacture, 


HAINES BRO’S PIANOS~-—celebrated 


for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura- 
bility, and the preferred instrument of he world’s 
famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti. 


HARRINGTON PIANOS —Beautiful in 


tone, design and finish, strictly first-cl and i 
all the latest improvements. 


GILBERT PIANOS — instruments of 


sterling merit and of moderate pri 
toe Sas price, and fully guaran. 


A.L. BaNcROFT & G0. *°2, Post street 


Why not ’"Wake Up” to the advantages your 
wide awake neighbors derive who buy every- 
thing they need to eat or to wear from one 
firm which makes a specialty of selling the 
BEST staple goods in ALL lines at Wholesale 
Prices direct to consumers in any quantity. 
Price list Free on application. Send postal 
card for copy, At Once. You can order from 

5 Cts. worth up, and Save 10 per cent to 30 

per cent, after paying freight chgs. 

Address as above; Smith’s Cash UP 
Store, the DEALERS IN Gen- 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
More eco- 

nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 

be sold in competition with the multitude of 

low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate taal 

ders. Sold only in cans. Boyaut BAKING 

DER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Tt is a fact univer. 


MASON HAMLIN 


New method of stringing; nt affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


137 Post St., 


San. Francisco. 


STOVES. 


oline Stoves............... 700 30 00 
Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. | coat 6.00 75 00 
FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
‘MONTGOMERY AVE. L A MPS 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 

lain tubs. Water pumped from the bay only Table Lamps Ss lgwete do Cthiacwee $0 15 to $10 00 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everything | Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 “ 20 00 
new, Clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. | 66-candle-power Lamps... . 175 * 10 00 

65-candle-power Burners...... .. 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for acopy of the Home Crroze, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
Sent free to any address, on application. 863 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


Services of Song and Responsive Readings. 


CHIMES OF VIOTORY. PORTALS OF GLORY. BEAUTIFUL MORNING. 
OHIMES OF THE RESURREOTION. THE EARLY DAWN. 
Price of the above, 5 cents each, postpaid, or $4 per 100, by express, unpaid. 
And the anthem, ‘‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 6 cents each, postpaid. 
Send 30 cents in stamps for one each of the above, five concert exercises and the Anthem, to 


BRIER al DOBBINS, 


42 Geary Street, - - 


MYERS & CO., 


San 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORYG, 
135 MARKET ST, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_ Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds  specialty._2y 


EASTER CARDS 


For thirty cents in postage stamps we will send you a sample package of ten 
(10) Easter Cards, ranging in prices from three (3) to ten (10) cents each. 
EASTES BUCKLETS end ART NOVELTIES in great variety. 


RRIER DOEBEINS. 
4? Geary Street, -  - San Francisco, Ga 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 1889 


NOW IN STOOK aT 


HOUSE, 


735 Market Street, 


‘San Cal. 


sally concededthat- 


era! Merchandise, west of the Mississippi River. 
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